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Beginning with this issue, we are in- 
troducing two new features in the MILI- 
TARY REVIEW. 

The first, which we are calling “Our 
Authors,” will tell you something about 
the authors whose articles: are being 
printed in the current issue. 

The second, entitled “Books for the Mili- 
tary Reader,” will list some of the current 
books on military or allied subjects. 





Lieutenant Colonel George A. Carver 
was a member of the 1947-1948 class of 
the C&GSC. During World War II, he com- 
manded the 542d Field Artillery Battalion 
of the 42d Infantry Division. Later, he 
served in Vienna as Assistant Inspector 
General of US Forces in Austria. 


Captain Robert R. Smith is assigned to 
the Historical Division, Department of 
the Army. He served for two years in the 
G-3 Historical Section, GHQ, Southwest 
Pacific Area, and is now engaged in writ- 
ing a volume in the Army historical series 
on World War II covering the period from 
the Hollandia and Aitape operations to 
the Morotai and Palau operations. His 
article is based on material contained in 
his volume, tentatively entitled The Drive 
to the Philippines. 


Colonel Robert N. Young became the 
Director of the Department of the Com- 
mander and General Staff last year when 
that new department was established at 
the C&GSC. Previously, he was Comman- 
dant of the School of Combined Arms. 
During World War II, he served as Secre- 


tary of the War Department General Staff, 
and as Assistant Division Commander of 
the 70th and 3d Infantry Divisions. He 
also served as Commanding General of 
the Military District of Washington. He 
is currently being reassigned as Chief of 
Staff, US Army, Pacific. 


Colonel C. P. Stacey is Director of the 
Historical Section of the General Staff, 
Canadian Army. He went overseas in 1940 
as Historical Officer of Canadian Military 
Headquarters in London, and supervised 
the historical program of the Canadian 
Army Overseas throughout the war. 
Besides The Canadian Army 1939-1945, 
from which his two articles on Dieppe are 
taken, he is the author of several other 
books and articles on military subjects. 


Colonel Henry G. Sheen was chief of 
the Counter Intelligence Corps of the 
Army in 1941-1942, and then successively 
Assistant to the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, Headquarters ETO; Allied Force 
Headquarters in the Tunisian, Sicilian, 
and Italian campaigns; and SHAEF in 
the Normandy, Northern France, and 
Ardennes-Alsace campaigns. From July 
1945 to August 1946, he was chief of 
Counterintelligence, Office of Military 
Government for Germany. 


Lieutenant Colonel Forrest Caraway 
served as a battalion commander and di- 
vision and corps general staff officer in 
World War II. He was in the Normandy, 


Northern France, Rhineland, Ardennes, 
and Central Europe campaigns, and was 
(Continued on page 112) 








The Organization of American States 


Lieutenant Colonel George A. Carver, Field Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


Introduction 


HE Organization of American States 
came into formal being at the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of American States 
in Bogota, Colombia, 14-30 April 1948. 
In spite of the tumult and excitement 
aroused by the Bogota revolt on 9 April, 
the representatives of 21 American states 
convened and drew up a charter for the 
inter-American system. 

The system is not new. The charter sim- 
ply codifies and gives permanent legal 
form to the former loose and indefinitely 
organized Pan American system which 
dates back more than half a century. Dur- 
ing the past 60 years, the representatives 
of the American states have convened 
periodically for the purpose of discussing 
problems of mutual interest and concern. 
These conferences, together with the 
treaties and agreements resulting’ there- 
from, have provided the loose framework 
of an international organization unparal- 
‘eled in history for its success in main- 
aining good will and cooperation among 
he member nations. 


Historical Background 


The International Conferences of Ameri- 
an States which preceded and led up to 
he ninth conference at Bogota are shown 


graphically in Figure 1. The member na- 
tions of the Organization and the loca- 
tions of the international conferences are 
shown in Figure 2. 

Simon Bolivar, South American patriot 
and liberator, first conceived the idea of 
the inter-American system in 1815. A 
“prophetic letter” written by Bolivar 
while he was in exile in Jamaica expressed 
his wish for an international congress of 
representatives of the American states for 
the purpose of considering their interests 
in peace and in war. In response to invi- 
tations sent out by Bolivar in 1824, 
Colombia, Peru, Mexico, Central America, 
and the United States sent delegates to 
the “Congress of Panama” in 1826. 


Henry Clay had championed the cause of 
the South American colonies in their 
struggle for independence and it was there- 
fore a great disappointment to him that 
the United States delegates to the Con- 
gress of Panama did not arrive until after 
the conference had terminated. President 
Monroe in 1823 had announced the policy 
of the United States toward the inter- 
vention of European states in the col- 
onization of the American continents, 
but the application of the policy and its 
intent still needed clarification by the 
Congress of the United States before the 


ormally created at the Bogota conference, the Organization of Amer- 
an States legalizes a Pan American system which has maintained 
ood will and cooperation in the Western Hemisphere for sixty years 
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delegates could be dispatched to the 
Panama Congress. The resultant debates 
in Congress on this question were respon- 
sible for the delay of the United States 
delegates. All the other delegates attended 
the conference and agreed to a treaty of 
perpetual union, with a provision in the 
treaty for an army of 60,000 men to de- 
fend the interests of the union. The treaty 
was never ratified by all the states. There- 
fore, it was ineffectual. 


During the 63 years that followed, the 
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Panama Congress, the interest of the 
United States in the Latin American coun- 
tries was overshadowed by more dramatic 
historical episodes at home leading up to 
and including the Civil War (1861-1865). 


Beginning about 1880, James G. Blaine, 
who was a great admirer of Henry Clay 
and Secretary of State under President 
Harrison (1888-1892), succeeded in arous- 
ing anew the interests of the United States 
in the Latin American countries. The 
United States had just weathered the re- 
construction period following the Civil 
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War and had begun to show new interest 
in trade with Latin America. 

The initiative and efforts of Secretary 
of State Blaine in an attempt to restore 
this trade were primarily responsible for 
the calling of the first International Con- 
ference in Washington in 1889. 


This first conference had as its purpose 
the promotion of continental peace, agree- 
ments on customs and trade, and the 
formulation of a plan of arbitration in 
the settlement of disputes. Its most im- 
portant accomplishment was the establish- 
ment of the Commercial Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, later changed at the fourth 
conference in 1910 to the Pan American 
Union. 

The international conferences have con- 
tinued to the present date, with the ninth 
and most recent conference at Bogota in 
April 1948 (Figure 1). In general, the 
conferences have followed the purposes 
and aims established at the first con- 
ference in 1889. Although the complete 
accord of all the states has not always 
been obtained, the system has resulted in 
a remarkable degree of cooperation and 
understanding among the member states. 


Types of Conferences 


It is important to note at this time 
that the nine International Conferences 
outlined on Figure 1 represent only the 
over-all, general, policy-making meetings 
of the main body of the system. During 
the same period, there were hundreds of 
technical and special conferences held in 
addition to the International Conferences. 
The special conferences were interim 
meetings of the International Confer- 
ences to settle technical or emergency 
problems arising between scheduled meet- 
ings of the entire body. The technical con- 
ferences consisted of meetings of experts 
called together to work out the details of 
agreements arrived at in the form of broad 
policy at the general conferences. 

Still another type of conference was 
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added at the Lima Conference in 1938, 
when the Meetings of Consultation of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs was added. 
The purpose of this body was to enable the 
member nations to consult and reach 
prompt agreement on matters of mutual 
concern regarding threats to hemispheric 
peace and security. The first meeting of 
this body was held in Panama in October 
1939 to consider problems arising from the 
outbreak of war in Europe. Such matters 
as continental solidarity and economic 
cooperation were again reaffirmed at this 
Conference but most important of all was 
the “Declaration of Panama.” This decla- 
ration stated that American waters should 
be free from hostile acts by any non- 
American nation. It also defined “Ameri- 
can waters” as a 300-mile strip looping 
southward completely around the Americas 
from the Canadian border extended on the 
east to a similar extension of the border 
on the west. This zone was later rede- 
fined in the Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. 
The new boundaries are more extensive 
and are delineated by geographical points 
instead of fixed distances. All of the 
American continents from the North Pole 
to the South Poie are included in the new 
boundaries. 


A second meeting of the Foreign Minis- 
ters was held in Havana in 1940 in which 
an agreement was reached that an act of 
aggression against an American State by 
a non-American state would be considered 
an Act of Aggression against all the mem- 
er states of the Pan American Union. A 
‘third meeting was held in Rio de Janeiro 
n 1942 for the purpose of working out 
he plans’ for cooperation during the war. 


Relationship with the United Nations 


A special conference of the _ inter- 
merican states was held in Mexico City 
February 1945 to consider “Problems of 
ar and Peace.” The delegates at this 
mference envisaged the integration of 


the Pan American Union into the United 
Nations, which was then contemplated to 
be organized at the San Francisco Con- 
ference in April 1945. They were cognizant 
of the contents of the Dumbarton-Oaks 
proposals which formed the first draft of 
the United Nations Charter and were 
therefore better able to harmonize the pro- 
posals of the conference with those of 
the projected world conference in San 
Francisco. 

The Act of Chapultepec was a major ac- 
complishment of the special conference. 
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This Act, regarded generally as the out- 
standing achievement of the conference, 
embodies the principles by which the 
American states have agreed to abide in 
order to assure the peace and security 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Another major accomplishment of the 
conference concerned the reorganization 
of the Pan American Union into a stronger 
system. Proposals for the “Reorganization, 
Consolidation, and Strengthening of the 
Inter-American System” were drawn up in 
the form of a resolution, and the Govern- 
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ing Board of the Pan American Union was 
authorized to prepare a draft charter for 
consideration by the Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference. A clause in the reso- 
lution states the intent of the inter- 


American system to maintain the closest 
relations with the projected United Na- 
tions organization and to assume appro- 
priate responsibilities in harmony with 
the principles and purposes of the world 
organization. ; 

At the San Francisco Conference, all 





Simon Bolivar, who conceived the inter- 
American system in 1815. 


21 members of the Pan American Union 
were represented among the total of 50 
nations attending. The American states 
were justly proud of, and had great con- 
fidence in, the ideals and principles of the 
inter-American system. For this reason, 
they were particularly interested in the 
adoption of Articles 51 and 52 in the United 
Nations Charter. These articles allow in- 
dividual or collective measures for self- 
defense and permit regional arrangements 





under the authority of the United Nations. 
The Organization of American states has 
now become the first regional arrangement 
under the authority of these articles. 


The Organization 


The organization established at the 
Bogota conference is shown in Figure 3. 
The Inter-American Conference remains 
as the general policy body and is the su- 
preme organ of the system. It meets every 
five years to consider matters relating to 
friendly relations among the American 
States. All member states are represented 
in the conference and all have equal votes. 

The Council of the Organization, which 
has its seat at the Pan American Union 
in Washington, is next in importance in 
the system. It is composed of representa- 
tives of each: member state, with ambas- 
sadorial rank. It is a general coordinat- 
ing agency of the functions of the other 
organs and promotes collaboration of the 
organization with the United Nations. It 
takes cognizance of any matter reported 
to it by the Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters and also serves provisionally as an 
organ of consultation when an act of 
aggression occurs. It elects the Secretary 
General and the Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral who is also the Secretary of the 
Council. It is assisted in its functions by 
the subordinate technical organs shown 
on each side of the Pan American Union 
in Figure 3. 

The Pan American Union has now be- 
come the permanent General Secretariat, 
or the administrative establishment, for 
the entire system. Its home remains, as 
was formerly the case, in the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union building in Washington, D. C. 
As shown in Figure 3, it consists of five 
departments which it uses to carry on the 
administrative functions of the entire 
system. It has the responsibility of fur- 
thering, through the use of its five depart- 
ments, the functions of the three sub- 
ordinate organs of the Council, and assists 
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the other bodies of the system in their 
activities. It is the official custodian of 
the records, documents, and archives of 
the conferences. The Secretary General 
participates in all the meetings of the 
Inter-American Conference, the Council, 
and the subordinate organs of the Council. 

The Specialized Conferences relieve the 
Inter-American Conference of many of its 
burdens on matters of a technical nature. 
The Specialized Organizations, likewise, 
perform specialized technical functions 
pertaining to matters of mutual interest 
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zation, it is composed of the highest mili- 
tary authorities of the American states 
participating in a meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 


Inter-American Defense Board 


Though not an organic part of the 
Organization of American States, it was 
decided at Bogota that the Inter-American 
Defense Board, which had resulted from 
recommendations made at a meeting of 
consultation of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs in 1942, should continue as an 
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to the member states and are established 
by multilateral agreement of the states. 
The Consultation of Ministers of For- 
ign Affairs has been retained in the new 
‘ganization to consider urgent problems 
common interest to the states and to 
rve as an organ of consultation. 
\n Advisory Defense Committee was 
» established to advise and assist the 
‘ans of consultation in problems of mili- 
y cooperation and in the application 
existing treaties on collective security. 
authority of the Charter of the organi- 


autonomous agency under the auspices of 
the organization. Its function is to prepare 
collective defensive measures against 
aggression until such time as the American 
states should decide to terminate its work. 
This Board had its inaugural meeting 
on 30 March 1942 in Washington. It con- 
sists of military and naval technicians 
from each of the 21 American Republics. 
The Board was originally designed, at the 
height of World War II, to provide mili- 
tary specialists to study and recommend 
to the American. states the necessary 
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measures to insure the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Board has served to bring together 
the military leaders of the American con- 
tinents and has provided the basis for 
mutual understanding and _ cooperative 
action in the attainment of the common 
goal of hemispheric defense. The actions 
and recommendations of the board are 
drawn up in the form of resolutions and 
then forwarded to the participating coun- 





ties into the strategic concepts of hemi- 
spheric defense to include such studies as 
industrial mobilization, manpower require- 
ments, and transportation. 


The Charter 


The purpose and aims of the Organiza- 
tion of American States are clearly stated 
in the charter. It is the avowed purpose of 
the member nations to join together in 
concerted effort to achieve an order of 





The Pan American Union building in Washington, D. C., is the headquarters of the inter- 
American system.—Photo by Frances Adelhardt, courtesy Pan American Union. 


tries for their adoption. The resolutions 
particularly concerned with hemispheric 
defense include: 

1. Standardization of ‘the war matériel 
of the armed forces held available for 
combined use. 

2. Standardization of the organization 
and training of the combined forces along 
United States lines. 

3. Teaching of hemispheric languages 
in military schools. 

The board has also expanded its activi- 


peace and justice; to promote solidarity ; 
and to defend the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, and independence of the member 
states. The Charter particularly empha- 
sizes two points: 1. That the organization 
is a regional arrangement under United 
Nations authority, and 2. That the member 
states maintain their individual integrity 
and sovereignty. 

The aims of the Organization are: 

1. To strengthen the peace and security 
of the continent. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Above, the opening session of the Inter-American Conference for Maintenance of Conti- 


nental Peace and Security, Rio de Janeiro, in 1947. Below, the opening session of the ninth 
International Conference of American States at Bogota in 1948, where the Organization of 
American States was formed.—Pan American Union photos. 
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2. To prevent possible causes of diffi- 
culties and to insure pacific settlement of 
disputes among the member states. 

3. To organize “solidarity action” of the 
member states in case of aggression. 

4. To provide the solution of all eco- 
nomic, political, and juridical problems 
among the member states. 

5. To promote, by cooperative action, 
mutual economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopment. 


Articles 24 and 25 of the Charter pro- 
vide a definite connecting link between 
the Charter and the numerous treaties 
and agreements reached at previous meet- 
ings dealing with hemispheric defense. 
Article 24 states that every act of aggres- 
sion against an American state shall be 
considered an act of aggression by the 
other American states. Article 25 goes 
still further in providing that in case the 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, or polit- 
ical independence of an American state 
is affected by an armed attack or other 
act of aggression, the American states 
shall apply the measures and procedures 
established in the special treaties on the 
subject. 

The Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
signed at Rio de Janeiro, 15 August-2 
September 1947, best illustrates the im- 
portance of Article 25 in connection with 
the application of treaties. Under this 
treaty, the’ signatory states are bound 
to abide by a two-thirds majority vote 
of the members. Questions involving the 
use of armed forces are also settled by 
a two-thirds majority vote of the members, 
the only exception being that no state is 
compelled to use its own armed forces 
unless it so desires. Even so, the force 
of the agreement is much stronger than 
the rules by which such action may be 
taken by the Security Council of the 
United Nations. (In the United Nations 
Security Council, the unanimous vote of 
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the representatives of all Big Five nations, 
plus the vote of two of the six non-per- 
manent members of the Security Council, 
is required before armed force may be 
used to quell aggression.) 

Settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means is the keynote of the security meas- 
ures provided in the Charter. A graduated 
scheme of sanctions leading up to and in- 
cluding the use of armed force to repel 
aggression is prescribed along the same 
lines as those provided in the Charter of 
the United Nations. It is the intent of the 
Charter to supplement and support all 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter and all 21 members of the Organi- 
zation of American States are also mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


Summary 


The Organization of American States is 
a continuation of the 60 year-old Pan 
American Union under a charter system 
which binds the organs of the system into 
a closer knit organization. It is a regional 
arrangement under the authority of 
Articles 51 and 52 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and in no way impairs the 
rights and obligations of the member 
states in the United Nations. 

The system upholds the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and independence of 
the member states and aims through 
solidarity of action to strengthen the 
peace and security of the American con- 
tinents. The organization has agreed to 
promote the mutual interests of the mem- 
ber states through cooperation and to 
settle disputes by peaceful means. In case 
peaceful means fail in the settlement of 
disputes, or in case of aggression from 
within or without, the member states have 
bound themselves to participate in collec- 
tive security measures in order to insure 
or to restore the peace and security of the 
American continents. 
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Logistics vs. Tactics 


i The 24th Infantry Division at 


Tanahmerah Bay, Dutch New Guinea 


Captain Robert R. Smith, Infantry 
Historical Division, Department of the Army Special Staff 


W HILE it is a truism that logistics 
affect every phase of combat operations, 
it is seldom that a vivid picture of the 
inter-relation between supply and tactics 
can be drawn. By fortunate circumstance, 
the solutions to major logistic problems 
faced by I Corps, especially its 24th In- 
fantry Division, in the Hollandia area 
of Dutch New Guinea during April 1944, 
are well recorded. The available evidence 
illustrates how a division staff prepared 
for the supply of troops over difficult 
terrain. In addition, the records show how 
corps and division staff decisions promoted 
rapid attainment of important tactical 
objectives despite unexpected logistic 
problems. 


Terrain and the Tactical Plan 


The coastline in the Hollandia area of 
Dutch New Guinea is broken by Humboldt 
and Tanahmerah Bays which lie about 25 
miles apart. Dominating the terrain be- 
tween the two are the Cyclops Mountains. 
This range, which rises to a height of 
over 7,000 feet, drops sharply to the 
Pacific on its northern side. South of the 
mountains lies Lake Sentani, an irregu- 
larly crescent-shaped body of fresh water 
about 15% miles long. On the northern 
shore of the lake, between it and the 


Cyclops, is a large plain well-suited to de- 
velopment of airdromes. The Japanese 
had begun construction of three fields on 
this plain late in 1943. The seizure of these 
fields was the objective of an amphibious 
operation undertaken by Allied forces of 
the Southwest Pacific Area in April 1944. 


There are two approaches to the Lake 
Sentani Plain from the sea. One begins 
on the west at Tanahmerah Bay and the 
other at Humboldt Bay on the east. Both 
routes go over steep hills and through 
many defiles. Beaches at the start of the 
approaches are narrow, backed by tangled 
mangrove swamps, and easily defensible 
from hills to their rear and _ flanks. 
Measured by standards of jungle warfare, 
the distances from the beaches to the 
center of the inland plain are long, being 
18 miles from Humboldt Bay and about 15 
from Tanahmerah Bay. 

Two reinforced regiments of the then 
untried 24th Division, commanded by 
Major General Frederick A. Irving, were 
to land at Tanahmerah Bay at 0700 on 22 
April. Simultaneously, two reinforced 
regiments of Major General Horace H. 
Fuller’s veteran 41st Division were to go 
ashore at Humboldt Bay. Coordinating the 
operations of the two divisions was I Corps, 


Despite many serious logistic problems, the 24th Infantry Division 
was able to attain its tactical objectives in the Hollandia area of 
New Guinea by the rapid improvisation of an unusual supply system 
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commanded by Lieutenant General Robert 
L. Eichelberger. 

After landing, the divisions were to 
advance inland in a pincers movement de- 
signed for the quick seizure of the air 
fields. The plan called for the principal 
offensive effort to be made _ through 
Tanahmerah Bay by the 24th Division. I 
Corps Reserve (the 34th Infantry of the 
24th Division), Corps Headquarters, and 
many service units were also to land at 
Tanahmerah Bay. 

The 24th Division’s landing points were 
designated Red Beaches Nos. 1 and 2. The 
division was to make its main thrust over 
Red Beach No. 2, which was situated on 
the east-central shore of Tanahmerah Bay. 
This beach ran north and south about 800 
yards, had clear approaches from the 
sea, and was steeply inclined. It was known 
to be narrow and backed by a swamp, the 
nature of which could not be ascertained 
prior to the landing. 

Red Beach No. 1 was located at the 
southern end of Dépraré Bay, a south- 
eastern arm of Tanahmerah Bay. This 
beach was fronted by a coral reef, the 
characteristics of which were unknown 
before D-day. The beach opened on a small 
plain at the native village of Dépraré 
where the road to the air fields began. 
Little was known about this road, but it 
was believed extensively used by the Jap- 
anese, passable for American jeeps, and 
subject to rapid improvement. Another 
road, apparently running through two 
miles of heavily forested hills, was thought 
to connect Red Beach No. 1 with Red 
Beach No. 2. 

The Landing 


The ships transporting the 24th Divi- 
sion and other I Corps units arrived at 
Tanahmerah Bay about 0500 on 22 April. 
The division assault troops breakfasted 
aboard ship and by 0535 had completed 
loading into landing craft. Movement to 
Red Beach No. 2 was unopposed and tac- 
tical surprise was complete. Two battalions 
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of the 19th Infantry landed on the north 
sector of the beach, while one battalion re- 
mained afloat in division reserve. Two 
battalions of the 21st Infantry secured the 
southern half of the beach. One rifle com- 
pany of the 3d Battalion, 21st Infantry, 
was immediately sent beyond the southern 
flank to look for the trail to Red Beach 
No. 1. 

Meanwhile, Company A of the 21st In- 
fantry, aboard Buffaloes, had moved 
directly into Dépraré Bay from the trans- 
ports. Flank Buffaloes of the assault wave 
had to cross the coral reef, while the 
center vehicles had to proceed two abreast 
through a narrow, shallow channel in the 
barrier. This channel was found to be 
passable for small craft only during two 
hours at high tide. Company A secured 
Red Beach No. 1 with ease. The rest of the 
1st Battalion followed ashore quickly. 


The beach contained a maze of trails 
which crossed each other, recrossed, and 
wandered off toward all points of the com- 
pass. The battalion therefore had some 
difficulty finding the beginning of the main 
road inland. After an hour’s search, this 
important trail was located about 500 
yards south of Dépraré. While the search 
continued, the beachhead was expanded 
and a few potential supply and troop dis- 
persal areas were located. 

Back at Red Beach No. 2, which had 
been intended as the principal landing area 
for both troops and supplies, operations 
were not proceeding according to plan. 
General Irving, when he assumed com- 
mand ashore, found the terrain far worse 
than he or members of his staff had antic- 
ipated. A major change in landing plans, 
not only for the 24th Division but also for 
the rest of I Corps, was indicated. 


The Change in Plans 


Contrary to estimates, which had been 
based primarily on interpretation of 


aerial photographs, Red Beach No. 2 was 
only 30 yards deep. The backing swamp, 
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which proved impassable for everything 
except individual infantrymen bearing 
only small arms, contained more water 
and was wider than had been expected. 
Neither time nor men and equipment were 
available to adapt Red Beach No. 2 to the 
role originally planned for it. 


A tiny dispersal area, rendered inac- 
cessable by a small stream and an arm of 
the swamp, was discovered at the north- 
ern end of the beach. Ultimately, a road 
was constructed into this space and artil- 
lery was emplaced there to fire on inland 
targets. But the fill used to build the road 
stopped the flow of the stream which had 
drained the swamp. To prevent a rise in 
the swamp water level, a drainage canal 
was cut through the center of the beach. 
This lowered the water level a little and 
created an additional small dry area be- 
hind the beach. This drainage did not 
provide sufficient dry land for dispersal 
of supplies. 


Other obstacles to the execution of 
original plans were soon discovered. First, 
it proved unfeasible to carry out a pro- 
posal to drive roads 500 yards inland on 
both flanks of the beach to dry areas be- 
hind the swamp. Then it was discovered 
that there was no road connecting Red 
Beach No. 2 to Red Beach No. 1. This was 
an especially serious circumstance, be- 
cause plans had called for moving almost 
all troops and supplies overland from Red 
Beach No. 2 to the entrance to the 
Dépraré-Lake Sentani road. 


Construction of a road between the two 
beaches soon proved impracticable, and 
after a day and a half of hard work the 
project was discontinued. The small com- 
pleted stretch did serve some useful pur- 
pose. On D-day two batteries of 105-mm 
howitzers were dragged down the road to 
a cramped position on a little ridge whence 
they could deliver some fire support for 
troops advancing inland. The direction of 
this fire was limited by nearby hills. The 
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completed stretch of road also provided a 
dispersal area for a few of the many 
vehicles unloaded at Red Beach No. 2. 


The ships bearing the supplies and 
equipment of the 24th Division’s two 
assault regiments were unloaded on Red 
Beach No. 2 by 1900 on D-day. By that 
time, the beach was almost solidly covered 
with supplies, vehicles, and gun emplace- 
ments. It was obvious that supplies and 
troops still afloat could not possibly be 
squeezed onto the beach. Unless Red Beach 
No. 1 provided materially larger dispersal 
space, later convoys to Tanahmerah Bay 
would have to be held at eastern New 
Guinea ports or diverted to other landing 
areas. 


During the preparations for the opera- 
tion, an assault on Red Beach No. 1 had 
been deleted from the landing plan by 
agreement between I Corps and the naval 
command. But the 24th Division staff, 
wishing to provide for every contingency, 
recommended to General Irving that a 
landing on Red Beach No. 1 remain a 
part of the plan. The general made per- 
sonal pleas to I Corps and the amphibious 
commander and succeeded in having the 
landing. reinstated in the plan. The results 
of.this decision soon became apparent. 


Behind Red Beach No. 1 were found 
some additional dry, flat areas. The reef 
hampered access to the beach, but the 24th 
Division partially solved this problem by 
shuttling supplies from Red Beach No. 2. 
Shallow-draft boats carried the supplies 
to the entrance to Dépraré Bay. There, 
matériel was transshipped to Buffaloes, 
which served as ferries to Dépraré. At high 
tide, two of the boats could beach at 
Dépraré at one time. Ultimately, access to 
Dépraré was improved when naval demo- 
lition personnel blasted a wider and deeper 
channel through the coral barrier reef. 

The shuttle continued throughout the 
night of 22-23 April. Some of the conges- 
tion on Red Beach No. 2 was thus relieved 
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and, by dint of almost superhuman effort, 
all the cargo aboard the D plus 1 convoy 
was squeezed onto the beach. By noon, how- 
ever, it had become evident that the sup- 
plies and troops aboard ships scheduled 
for D plus 2 could not be unloaded at 
Tanahmerah Bay. 


Meanwhile, advance elements of the di- 
vision had pushed far inland toward the 
air fields over the Dépraré-Lake Sentani 
road. Contrary to expectations, this road 
was found to be ungraded and extremely 
narrow. It was a track which wound in a 
series of hairpin turns over the Takari 
Hills east of Dépraré. It hung precariously 
along the sides of hills and had some 
slopes of 60 degrees. Heavy construction, 
destined to be impeded by many land- 
slides, would be necessary before this 
trail could be used as planned. Until it 
was improved, only a small number of 
troops could be supplied over the track, 
and all supplies would have to be hand- 
carried forward of Dépraré. 


To I Corps, the logistic difficulties of 
supporting a large-scale drive inland over 
the Dépraré-Lake Sentani road far out- 
weighed the tactical advantages. More- 
over, the 41st Division was meeting with 
unexpected success in its drive inland 
from Humboldt Bay. In fact, the shores of 
that bay seemed better suited to troop and 
supply dispersal than those at Tanah- 
merah Bay. The Corps G-3 Section, with 
the support of the G-4 Section, therefore 
recommended that a sweeping change in 
plans be made. General LEichelberger 
accepted these recommendations. He de- 
cided to make the Humboldt Bay area the 
pl incipal corps landing point and to change 
emphasis of the attack to the 41st Di- 
Viv.on’s drive inland. About noon on D plus 
1, »e directed that the D plus 2 convoy to 
Te: ahmerah Bay be diverted to Humboldt 
Bs . Corps Headquarters, Corps Reserve, 
an’ miscellaneous service units, all of 
wh ch were still awaiting a chance to un- 


+ 
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load at Tanahmerah Bay, were also 
ordered to the Humboldt Bay beaches. The . 
24th Division would have to support its 
drive inland with only the supplies and 
equipment unloaded at Tanahmerah Bay 
through D plus 1. 


Movement Inland: 


The ist Battalion, 21st Infantry, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas E. 
Clifford, Jr., had started up the Dépraré- 
Lake Sentani trail at 0837 on D-day. At 
any one of numerous hairpin turns and 
defiles over the first two or three miles 
of the track, a squad of riflemen could 
have delayed a division. Surprisingly, no 
opposition was encountered, and prepared 
enemy positions at important points were 
found unoccupied. Some of the Japanese 
defenses had not been completed. The 
battalion was therefore able to advance 
as rapidly as terrain conditions and 
security measures permitted. 

The column entered the village of Mari- 
boe without opposition at 1047. Over three 
miles by trail inland from Dépraré, 
Mariboe was the division’s first inland 
objective. Colonel Clifford now stopped the 
advance. Since radio communication with 
the beachhead had been lost, he sent mes- 
sengers back over the trail to report 
progress. At the same time, patrols were 
sent toward Kantomé, nearly two miles 
east of Mariboe. These patrols reported 
few signs of enemy activity. Without wait- 
ing to re-establish contact with higher 
headquarters, Colonel Clifford ordered the 
advance resumed. Encountering little 
opposition, the battalion reached Kantomé 
about noon. 

From Kantomé, patrols pushed 10 miles 
east through Paipou, Jangkena, Walbron— 
Baroe, and Walbron—Bano, to Dazai, the 
division’s intermediate objective. The 
patrols met no resistance, although signs 
of recent enemy activity abounded along 
the main track. Colonel Clifford then sent 
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the main body on to Jangkena, which lies 

. about eight miles by trail inland from 
Dépraré. At Jangkena, the advance was 
again halted because night was approach- 
ing and because communications were still 
uncertain. 

Colonel Clifford knew little concerning 
the situation to the rear. Ahead, an esti- 
mated 10,000 Japanese were thought to 
be concentrated around the air fields. 
Jangkena is on flat, swampy ground not 
easily defensible. If the battalion pushed 
on to Dazai, also on flat ground, Japanese 
troops might outflank the unit and cut its 
line of communications. Colonel Clifford 
therefore decided to pull his battalion 
back to Kantomé for the night, leaving 
only outposts in front of that village. 
Kantomé is located near the eastern edge 
of the jungled Takari Hills, a formidable 
obstacle to flanking maneuvers. 


The soundness of this decision was dem- 
onstrated about midnight when a small 
Japanese force attacked the battalion from 
the left rear. The jungled hills prevented 
further enemy movement and the Japanese 
force was not .strong’enough to penetrate 
the battalion perimeter. After keeping 
Colonel Clifford’s men awake most of the 
night, the Japanese withdrew at dawn on 
the 23d. 


About the time that the 1st Battalion 
was withdrawing to Kantomé, radio com- 
munications to Red Beach No. 1 were re- 
established. It was learned that the 3d 
Battalion, 21st Infantry, had moved from 
Red Beach No. 2 to Dépraré—a move 
made possible by the absence of Japanese 
in the former area. By nightfall, the 3d 
Battalion had crossed the Takari Hills and 
had set up a defensive perimeter a few 
yards west of Mariboe. The remainder of 
the 21st Infantry also moved to Red Beach 
No. 1 on D-day, responsibility for the de- 
fense of Red Beach No. 2 passing to the 
19th Infantry. Colonel Charles B. Lyman, 
commanding the 21st Infantry, moved his 
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command post to Dépraré about noon. By 
the morning of the next day, communica- 
tions from the command post to all parts 
of the regiment had been established. The 
regiment was ready to exploit the initial 
success of the 1st Battalion. 


Delayed by Logistic Problems 

The ist Battalion began moving east- 
ward from Kantomé at 0700 on the 23d and 
by 1045 had re-entered Jangkena. Shortly 
after 1200; the battalion reached Dazai, 
farthest limit of patrol advance the pre- 
vious day, and then pushed on to Sabron, 
1,000 yards to the east. About 1445, after 
lunch and a rest, the battalion moved 
cautiously out of Sabron. About 1,500 
yards beyond Sabron a _ small stream 
crossed the main track. This crossing had 
been scouted by patrols earlier in the day, 
and they had found there the first signs 
of strong, organized defenses. 


Advance platoons crossed the creek 
without difficulty but were forced to with- 
draw upon finding themselves in a Japa- 
nese ambush. Colonel Clifford requested 
air support. Carrier-based planes of a 
supporting naval task force strafed the 
enemy positions. The 1st Battalion’s 81- 
mm mortars and HMG’s laid a barrage 
on the enemy defenses. But this fire did 
not dislodge the Japanese and efforts to 
outflank the position proved futile. After 
a fire fight at the crossing had lasted al- 
most to dusk, Colonel Clifford moved his 
battalion back to Sabron for the night. 


During the night, American artillery 
fired on the enemy position, and the Jap- 
anese replied with mortar, grenade, and 
small arms fire directed against the lst 
Battalion. An enemy field piece, believed 
to be a dual-purpose 90-mm gun, also fired 
on the battalion. The enemy harassing 
fire continued almost to dawn, and again 
the 1st Battalion was kept awake most of 
the night. 

The rest of the regiment was now eche- 
loned along the trail behind the 1st Bat- 
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talion. The 3d Battalion, which had ad- 
vanced within 1,000 yards of Dazai, was 
also harassed by Japanese fire during the 
night. The 2d Battalion, which had moved 
up to Mariboe from Dépraré, spent a 
quiet night. The 1st Battalion’s position 
was not enviable. It was more than 12 
miles inland, had only enough rations left 
for breakfast, and was running low on 
ammunition. The unit had received no 
supplies since landing on Red Beach No. 
1, and it faced the prospect of hard fight- 
ing on the 24th. 

Planning by the 24th Division had taken 
into consideration many of the problems 
which might be encountered in the Tanah- 
merah Bay area. The division G-4 Section 
had made a detailed study which had 
shown that a regiment could be supplied by 
hand-carry from Red Beach No. 2 inland 
as far as Jangkena. When the supply point 
had been moved to Red Beach No. 1, the 
G-4 Section calculated that the hand- 
carry distance could be extended to Dazai. 
This conclusion was based on the assump- 
tion that weather conditions would not 
make the Dépraré-Lake Sentani road 
nearly impassable. 

But heavy rains had now begun to turn 
the road into a quagmire. The struggling 
men could barely carry their own equip- 
ment and food, to say nothing of extra 
supplies for the attacking units. By eve- 
ning on the 28d, logistic support of the 
21st Infantry had become a major prob- 
lem. This problem was made more serious 
because the 1st Battalion had advanced 
beyond Dazai. 

When the 2d and 3d Battalions moved 
inland on the 23d, both carried extra sup- 
plies with them. Since these supplies 
proved inadequate for the 1st Battalion, 
the division had to increase the number 
of nen assigned to hand-carry. The over- 
wator shuttle system from Red Beach No. 
2 to Dépraré was now working smoothly. 
Few division combat units were needed at 
Red Beach No. 2 to assist in moving sup- 


plies or to defend the area. Therefore, 
the 2d Battalion, 19th Infantry (initially 
the division reserve), was moved to 
Dépraré on D plus 1. The Antitank and 
Cannon Companies of both the 19th and 
21st Infantry Regiments were also sent to 
Red Beach No. 1 on the same day. All 
these units were stationed at various 
points along the trail from Dépraré to 
Mariboe to speed the flow of supplies in- 
land, apparently by a combination of a 
shuttle system and forward displacement. 
However, their best efforts proved inade- 
quate to assure continued support of the 
1st Battalion, 21st Infantry. In addition, 
trail conditions were becoming worse and 
hand-carrying more _ difficult. General 
Irving therefore requested that aircraft 
(the nearest base for which was almost 500 
miles east of Hollandia) drop supplies at 
Jangkena on 24 April. 


General Irving himself reconnoitered the 
trail forward of Dépraré. After his trip, 
he realized that continued rapid advance 
was no longer possible. He also learned 
that the weather was so threatening that 
little dependence could be placed on the 
success of air supply. Accordingly, late 
in the afternoon of 23 April, he ordered 
the 21st Infantry to hold at Sabron and 
Dazai. Elements of the regiment not al- 
ready at those two villages were to re- 
main echeloned to the rear to facilitate 
supply movement. Further offensive efforts 
were to be limited to patrol action until 
the supply situation could be improved. 


Supply Difficulties: 24-25 April 


By exhaustive work during the after- 
noon of 23 April and the following night, 
rear elements of the 21st Infantry had 
succeeded in building up a small reserve of 
rations and ammunition at Dazai. The next 
morning the 1st Battalion of the 19th In- 
fantry moved to Dépraré from Red Beach 
No. 2 to augment the number of hand- 
carrying parties. The Cannon and Anti- 
tank Companies of the regiment, carrying 
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extra supplies, pushed over the Takari 
Hills to Mariboe and Jangkena, respec- 
tively. Colonel Lyman, knowing that there 
were additional supplies at Dazai and that 
the number of carrying parties was being 
increased, ordered his regiment to attack 
again at 0700 on the 24th. His plan, appar- 
ently approved by division, was to keep 
the 2d Battalion echeloned by companies 
along the trail west of Dazai to aid supply 
movement while the 1st and 3d Battalions 
pushed on toward the air fields. 

The two units moved out on schedule, 
advancing on a wide front to make sure 
that no Japanese would be by-passed and 
left to cut the tenuous supply line to 
Dépraré. Progress was slowed by Japanese 
fire at the scene of the previous day’s am- 
bush and was also delayed as patrols 
searched the terrain far to both sides of the 
trail. During the afternoon, the battalions 
were temporarily halted by enemy ma- 
chine-gun fire from the left front. By dusk, 
the 1st Battalion had set up night defenses 
about 1,700 yards east of Sabron. Beyond 
this point, they could not be supplied by 
hand-carrying parties from Dazai. The 3d 
Battalion pulled back to a position im- 
mediately west of Sabron. The advance 
during the day had been slow. Japanese 
delaying action, for the only time during 
the campaign, had been skillfully and tena- 
ciously conducted for the past 36 hours. 

During the 24th, most of the 2d Battal- 
ion, 19th Infantry, and the Antitank and 
Cannon Companies of the 21st Infantry, 
had carried supplies from Dépraré to 
Mariboe. By dark, a small supply dump 
had been established at Mariboe. The ist 
Battalion, 19th Infantry, had handled sup- 
plies on Red Beach No. 1 throughout the 
day and had also assumed responsibility 
for the security of the beach. The Cannon 
Company, 19th Infantry, had moved for- 
ward with supplies to Mariboe, and the 
Antitank Company of the same regiment 
had reached Jangkena with extra ammuni- 
tion and rations. The Cannon and Anti- 
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tank Companies of both regiments had, 
perforce, left their organic weapons and 
transportation behind them and were act- 
ing as service troops. The 2d Battalion, 
21st Infantry, was spread from Dazai to 
Mariboe, its companies almost entirely 
engaged in service activities. 

Despite the efforts of all these units, the 
supply of rations, ammunition, and medi- 
cal equipment for the two advance bat- 
talions was only little increased during 
the 24th. Steady rain, which had forced 
cancellation of the scheduled air drop, had 
turned the track into a sea of mud. There 
was little hope for quick improvement in 
the situation. 

General Irving, however, felt sure that 
conditions would improve on the 25th. He 
requested another air drop which, in order 
to get the supplies farther forward, he 
wanted made at Dazai. On the basis of 
this request, because the number of carry- 
ing parties along the main road had been 
increased, and since some extra supplies 
had been moved to Dazai, the division com- 
mander ordered the advance to be con- 
tinued. 

The 25th dawned heavily overcast and 
rain threatened, auguring ill for the pro- 
posed air drop. Nevertheless, patrols of 
the 1st Battalion, 21st Infantry, moved 
out of their night positions at 0500. The 
plan of movement was similar to that em- 
ployed on the 24th: advance along a wide 
front to sweep the enemy from both sides 
of the main trail. After an artillery bom- 
bardment on known and suspected enemy 
positions, the main bodies of the 1st and 
3d Battalions followed the advance patrols. 
Only scattered small arms fire slowed 
progress. About 1115, the advance stopped 
temporarily while demolition teams de- 
stroyed two recently deserted enemy 
armored vehicles. 

The first objectives, wooded hills about 
3,000 yards east of Sabron, were cleared 
before noon. A few moments later the bat- 
talions reached the Dajaoe River. An 
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enemy delaying position at the river cross- 
ing was quickly outflanked and by mid- 
afternoon both battalions had forced the 
river and were approaching Julianadorp. 
Enemy automatic weapons fire was re- 
ceived from positions north of the village. 
Patrols found a Japanese antiaircraft gun 
emplacement protected by riflemen and 
machine gunners. This position was soon 
neutralized by mortar fire and the two 
battalions resumed their advance about 
1530 hours. 

Progress was slow during the rest of 
the afternoon. Japanese patrols, which 
threatened the line of communications, 
became active north of the road. In addi- 
tion, the forward battalions were forced to 
advance in column because heavily jungled 
terrain on both sides of the road made it 
impracticable for large bodies of troops 
to move overland. A _ series of patrol 
actions cleared the Japanese from the left 
flank. This was accomplished by 1700, at 
which time Colonel Lyman decided to halt 
for the night. The two battalions estab- 
lished defenses near Julianadorp. 

The supply situation in the forward area 
was little improved. It had rained steadily 
all day. The air drop had again failed and 
the Dépraré-Lake Sentani road had be- 
come practically impassable. The 2d Bat- 
talion, 21st Infantry, had moved forward 
through Sabron to Dazai, laboriously 
hand-carrying supplies as it struggled 
eastward in the rain and mud. Small 
supply dumps were built up at both vil- 
lages, but the battalion’s displacement left 
a large gap in the carrying line. West of 
Dazai, the next sizeable carrying party 
was the Antitank Company, 19th Infantry, 
at !’aipou. Behind that unit was the Can- 
non Company, 19th’ Infantry, at Mariboe. 
Gen>ral Irving ordered both companies to 
mov» at dawn on the 26th to Dazai, carry- 
ing with them all possible supplies. 

These movements would leave the trail 
fron Dazai to Mariboe bare of carrying 
par' es, thus disrupting the supply relay 


system. General Irving therefore ordered 
the Ist Battalion, 19th Infantry, to move 
to Jangkena, and a company of the 2d 
Battalion, 19th Infantry, to Mariboe. The 
remainder of the 2d Battalion, which was 
to be assisted by miscellaneous artillery, 
medical, and quartermaster units, was 
made responsible for moving supplies from 
Dépraré to the crest of the Takari Hills. 
Finally, the Antitank and Cannon Com- 
panies of the 21st Infantry. were to move 
from Mariboe to Dazai. 


Thus, by evening of 25 April, three in- 
fantry battalions, two antitank companies, 
and two cannon companies were assigned 
to carrying supplies. These units were 
supported by elements of the service com- 
panies of the 19th and 21st Infantry Regi- 
ments, by parts of various engineer and 
quartermaster organizations, and by vol- 
unteer groups from medical and artillery 
units whose services were not needed for 
their normal duties. At least 3,500 troops 
were directly employed in hand-carrying 
supplies to the two forward battalions. 

Since these two battalions were now be- 
yond the range of 105-mm_ howitzers 
emplaced in the Red Beach No. 2 area, 
Colonel Lyman asked that 4.2-inch mortars 
be sent inland. Because of the condition of 
the Dépraré-Lake Sentani road, plans 
were made to move only one mortar. A de- 
tachment of the 641st Tank Destroyer Bat- 
talion, consisting of two gun crews and 
the ammunition carriers of an entire mor- 
tar platoon, was detailed for the task. The 
movement of the mortar was given highest 
priority. At the same time, a single 105- 
mm howitzer was started over the Takari 
Hills. 

While these steps were being taken to 
deliver supplies and support weapons to 
the front, General Irving decided to order 
the advance continued. It had been im- 
possible to drop supplies from the air on 
the 25th and even hand-carry had been 
halted by heavy rain late in the afternoon. 
The rain flooded many small streams and 
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parts of the Dépraré-Lake Sentani road 
were knee deep in water. The forward 
battalions were low on ammunition and 
would have to go on half-rations if the 
supply situation were not quickly im- 
proved. But General Irving was optimistic 
about the weather and felt sure that air 
supply would be successful. In addition, 
he had received information which indi- 
cated that the Japanese were evacuating 
the air field area. He therefore felt that 
continuation of the advance would not be 
unduly hazardous. 


In ordering the advance for the 26th, 
General Irving was pushing his men far 
beyond the limit at which they could be 
supplied by hand-carry. If the air drop 
should again fail, one of the two forward 
battalions would probably have to be 
echeloned back along the trail to augment 
the carrying parties and the advance would 
probably have to halt. Should. enemy 
opposition prove stubborn, the forward 
battalions might have to withdraw, per- 
haps as far as Dazai, to replenish their 
rations and ammunition. The division 
commander was gambling on the success 
of the air drop and on an absence of 
enemy opposition. 


To the Air Fields 


The 1st and 3d Battalions, 21st Infantry, 
began moying eastward at 0830 on 26 
April. Japanese opposition was negligible 
‘and the advance was halted only momen- 
tarily at Ebeli Plantation about 1130 to 
clear out an enemy pillbox. Minutes later, 
the troops reached the outermost dispersal 
areas of Hollandia Drome, the most 
westerly of the three Japanese air fields 
on the north shore of Lake Sentani. The 
battalions were regrouped and a new 
attack order was issued. The 1st Battalion 
was to seize an enemy encampment north 
of the field. The 3d Battalion was to push 
to the airdrome, secure it, and advance as 
far as the edge of a swamp southeast of 
the field. 


By 1350, the 1st Battalion had secured 
its objective. The 3d Battalion’s forward 
patrols reached the western edge of the 
main runway about the same time and the 
eastern end of the field a half an hour 
later. Before 1530, Colonel Lyman reported 
to division headquarters that the entire 
Hollandia Drome area had been secured. 


By dark, the 2d Battalion had closed at 
the air fields. Bombers had been able to 
drop supplies at Dazai during the day and 
the 2d Battalion brought forward with it 
some rations, ammunition, and medical 
equipment. The supply situation was fur- 
ther improved as the rain stopped and car- 
rying parties found conditions along the 
trail better. In addition, some wheeled 
transport was now available at both ends 
of the Dépraré-Lake Sentani road. Hard 
work by engineers at Dépraré had made 
the road passable for jeeps halfway up the 
first steep slope of the Takari Hills. At 
Hollandia Drome, the 21st Infantry had 
captured a few Japanese trucks. These 
were sent west from the airstrip as far 
as possible along the main trail, which 
was in fair condition to a point near 
Julianadorp. There the supplies dropped 
from the air during the day, as well as 
those still being hand-carried from 
Dépraré, were picked up and taken to the 
air field area. 


As soon as Hollandia Drome was se- 
cured, patrols of the 21st Infantry pushed 
toward Weversdorp, a farm about 2,500 
yards beyond the eastern end of the field. 
At 1645, between Weversdorp and the 
airdrome, contact was established with the 
41st Division, which had been pushing 
westward from Humboldt Bay and had 
already seized the other two Japanese 
fields on the inland plain. All important 
corps objectives were now assured. 


Conclusion 


In four days, I Corps had seized its 
objectives despite major logistic prob- 
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lems. The fact that the rapid attainment 
of these objectives was largely based on 
a drastic change in the original scheme 
of maneuver demonstrates a commendable 
flexibility in the corps plan. That the 
24th Division was able to play its major 
share in the execution of these plans 
was due to careful preparation by the 
division staff and the rapid improvisa- 
tion of an unusual yet workable supply 
system. The cooperation of all arms and 


services contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the 24th Division’s drive inland. 

The air fields which the 24th Division 
had helped to secure were to prove in- 
valuable in later operations as the forces 
of the Southwest Pacific Area moved along 
the road back to the Philippines. From 
Hollandia, where an important logistic 
base was established, a large part of the 
force which invaded the Philippine Islands 
in October 1944 set sail. 


During ... March (1944) and the early part of April, the occupation of 
Manus and the adjacent islands was completed. The next move to Hollandia 
and Aitape on 22 April involved a leapfrog advance westward of more than 400 
miles. Since the landings were beyond the effective range of Army fighters, air 
support was provided by naval carriers. At Hollandia were located three ex- 
cellent Jap air fields, and Humboldt Bay was suitable as an advanced naval and 
supply base. The air fields were found to be hard to reach overland, so Gen- 


eral MacArthur occupied Aitape and based fighters on the airstrip there. Three 
main landings were made by troops of the 24th, 32d, and 41st Divisions of Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger’s I Corps, one just east of Aitape, one in Humboldt 
Bay, and one in Tanahmerah Bay. The Jap was taken by surprise; fewer than 
5,000 of his troops were in the entire Hollandia area. By 30 April, air fields 
there were in our hands, General Krueger’s Sixth Army Headquarters moved 
into Hollandia 6 July 1944; General MacArthur brought his headquarters up 
from Brisbane on 8 September 1944. On this same aate, General Eichelberger 
was assigned to command the newly activated Eighth Army with Headquarters 
also at Hollandia. 

’ The Hollandia-Aitape operation cut off more than 50,000 Japanese troops 
to the eastward. The advance westward was continued in mid-May when 
elements of the 41st Division made an unopposed landing near Arara. A 
few days later a regiment of the same division captured the offshore island of 
Wakde with its airstrip and extended the beachhead on the mainland to in- 
clude Maffin Bay. 

General of the Army George C. Marshall. From the Biennial 
Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1945. 
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The Conduct of Learning 


Colonel Robert N. Young, Infantry 
Former Director, Department of Commander and General Staff 


Mission 

HE reorganization of the Army’s top 
school, the Command and General Staff 
College, was described in detail in the 
September 1948 issue of the MILITARY 
REVIEW. The announced purpose of this 
step was to place additional emphasis on 
the Army’s tried and proved method of 
applicatory instruction. In small informal 
classes, emphasis is now placed on “stu- 
dent doing.” This also permits informal 
group discussions and each student is 
called on to present his solutions many 
times a day. 

Students now attend classes which con- 
sist of fewer than 40 officers. There are 
12 such student groups. Instruction in all 
12 groups is conducted concurrently and 
is approximately the same. 


Concept 


Contrary to what an orator may believe, 
it has been proved that a student remem- 
bers 10 percent of what he hears, 20 per- 
cent of what he sees, but 80 percent of 
what he does. It is the 80 percent figure 
that the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege is endeavoring to exploit in the new 
scheme for instruction. Thus, ‘Methods of 
Learning” has replaced the term “Methods 
of Instruction” at Fort Leavenworth. 


Preparation of Instruction 


The pursuit of learning by students 
assembled in 12 different classrooms has 
required major changes in the organiza- 


tion of the academic department of the 
College. These changes have already been 
described in the MILITARY REVIEW. The 12 
student groups require 12 instructors to 
conduct these classes concurrently. The 
12 instructors are organized into a see- 


‘tion, and a section chief is added for 


supervision. There are five such sections 
of 13 officers each. They take turns in 
“going to bat” with the instructional 
material that has been prepared within 
their section. 


A major revision in the curriculum 
itself has also affected the preparation 
of instructional material. In previous 
years, each of the four schools of the Col- 
lege was allotted a block of time early in 
the course. During these periods, which 
averaged about two weeks in length, each 
school conducted instruction in its staff 
specialty largely by means of lectures. 
This was then followed by exercises dur- 
ing which these principles and_ staff 
techniques were applied in map situations. 
Each of the four schools’ contributed 
parts to these map exercises. Thus, four 
instructors were frequently the co-authors 
of a unit of instruction. Each contributor 
was a specialist in his field. While the 
desirability of having specialists prepare 
and conduct instruction is obvious, this 
procedure also resulted frequently in poor 
coordination and integration of the learn- 
ing material. It was seldom that only one 
instructor was responsible for an entire 
exercise. 
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Division of responsibility has now been 
eliminated completely. The Director of 
the Department of Commander and Gen- 
eral Staff is now responsible to the Assist- 
ant Commandant of the College for the 
first seven months of the course. This 
includes all instruction which is not con- 
ducted by the other specialized depart- 
ments of instruction. Assisted by a staff 
of four officers, he prepares the program 
of instruction as a whole and directives 
for each unit of instruction. After 
approval by the Assistant Commandant, 
directives are divided among the five 
section chiefs. They, in turn, issue 
directives to individual instructors who 
prepare the required material. For this 
purpose, sections are further divided into 
teams of four officers. Each instructor on 
the team has experience with, and may 
be a specialist in, one of the four general 


each member of his staff. Close coordina- 
tion and integrated staff action are thus 
demonstrated instead of being merely 
discussed. 

Remarkably enough, the instructional 
material now being prepared by these 
non-specialists is even better than that 
of previous years. It is integrated and 
closely coordinated. The chain of respon- 
sibility parallels the chain of command 
from the Commandant of the College to 
the instructor preparing the material. 


Pattern for Learning 


A typical pattern for student learning 
of a particular subject goes somewhat 
like this: 

By home study and reading from an 
existing text or specially prepared ad- 
vance sheet, the student learns certain 
principles and techniques, or becomes 


The organization of the Command and General Staff College course 
into smaller classes has placed more emphasis on student discussion 
and participation, with greater effectiveness in student learning 


staff divisions. Thus, the author of in- 
structional material assists his team- 
mates in preparing their material, and 
in turn receives advice in the prepara- 
tion of his own. He therefore has readily 
available assistance in matters in which 
he is not a specialist, but is none the less 
completely responsible for the entire unit 
ot instruction. 


Authors are now permitted to picture 
the commander and his general staff in 
their proper perspective in each situa- 
tion. The old tendency to over-emphasize 
the importance of any staff section no 
longer exists. The author is responsible 
for all of them. Under this scheme, it is 
frequently possible to organize five or 
3\X students into a general staff and then 
present the chief of staff with a problem 
requiring a contribution or solution from 


acquainted with a military skill. Fre- 
quently, this study assignment is closely 
related to a problem which is presented, 
the solution of which requires applica- 
tion of the principles or techniques con- 
tained in the reading material. In class 
next morning, a short period is devoted 
to discussion of matters contained in the 
study assignment and in the problem 
solution. A few carefully worded ques- 
tions by the instructor quickly determine 
whether the problem and assignment have 
been read and understood. Then follows a 
longer period, during which students are 
again required to apply in another real- 
istic map situation the subject matter 
which they have read. 


As each phase of the exercise is com- 
pleted, designated students present their 
solutions orally and a group discussion 
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follows. These presentation and discus- 
sion periods are a most important and 
beneficial feature of the learning process 
which the small student groups make 
possible. The college solution which then 
follows is used as an opportunity for 
further discussion and to emphasize the 
application of important doctrines and 
principles which the student should re- 
member. The conduct of learning in these 
small groups vastly increases the number 
of student presentations and spontaneous 
discussions. It has the further major ad- 
vantage of developing the student’s ability 
to think on his feet. 


Uniformity Achieved 


But how is uniformity and equal excel- 
lence of instruction achieved in all 12 
groups? This is essential, since the Col- 
lege is still required to rate students 
on their academic achievement. The writ- 
ten College solution and a complete dis- 
cussion sheet for each requirement are 
important means of insuring uniformity. 
This written material is reviewed care- 
fully and forms the basis for student 
learning and instructor discussion. Still 
another means of insuring that all 12 
instructors adhere closely to the same 
schedule and avoid differences in subject 
matter or doctrine is the “lesson plan.” 
This is both a timetable and a list of in- 
structional matter that is to be covered 
by means of questions, answers, illustra- 
tions, exercises, and summaries. And 
finally, section briefings and rehearsals 
contribute to uniformity and excellence. 
These sessions are conducted with all 12 
instructors in attendance. They usually 
require approximately twice the scheduled 
classroom time of the exercise itself. 
Instructors first study the material from 
the viewpoint of the student, and then 
from the viewpoint of the instructor or 
coach. The author of the material and 
the section chief insure that all doctrine, 
technique, and the instructional program 


are thoroughly understood. Since every 
participant in a section briefing realizes 
he will be required to present the subject 
himself, interest is extremely keen and 
it is rare that a student in class brings 
up an important matter which has not 
been anticipated in the briefing. 


Mission and Scope Unchanged 


The mission of the College and the 
scope of instruction remain unchanged. 
The regular course is of 10 months dura- 
tion. During the first seven months, in- 
fantry, armored, and airborne divisions, 
amphibious commands, army corps, and 
field armies march across the students’ 
maps. The students find themselves cast 
constantly as the commanding general or 
a general staff officer of these units. They 
are confronted with numerous problems 
which arise in combat and are required to 
solve these problems in the particular job 
in which they find themselves. For a period 
of five weeks toward the end of the seven 
months of common instruction, students 
operate, on paper, all installations in the 
communications zone, either as command- 
ers or general staff officers. 


The regular course includes 10 weeks 
of specialization during which each stu- 
dent is required to study in detail the 
functions of one general staff section at 
the theater, zone of interior, and Depart- 
ment of the Army level. This instruction 
is conducted in the Departments of 
Personnel, Intelligence, Operations and 
Training, and Logistics. The course ends 
with two weeks of common instruction 
under the supervision of the Department 
of Analysis and Research. The instruction 
includes a joint airborne-amphibious ex- 
ercise and an exercise on future warfare. 


Report of Progress 


The new system of small group instruc- 
tion has now been in progress since Sep- 
tember 1948, and a preliminary report 
can be made as to its effectiveness. In 
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considering the present scheme, keep in 
mind the method which it replaced. For- 
merly all students were assembled in one 
huge classroom for nearly all instruction. 
The past two regular classes numbered 
approximately 500 each and instruction 
was conducted by one member of the 
faculty using a public address system. 
Student learning was accomplished largely 
by means of lectures, and student partici- 
pation could be achieved only in certain 
periods of applicatory exercises. Even in 
these exercises, there was little free or 
spontaneous discussion, and many students 
_ attended class for months without an- 
swering a question or contributing in 
any way to a discussion. As may be ex- 
pected, the entire atmosphere of the 
small groups is different from that of the 
larger ones. It is characterized by in- 
formality. Guided group discussions have 
replaced formal lectures which were in- 
terspersed with a scattering of formal 
questions and answers. Students and in- 
structors need no longer address each 
other over a public address system. This 
in itself is a major accomplishment in 
the pursuit of good learning. 

An additional poll of students shows 


an almost unanimous vote in favor of the 
small group system. Students are bound 
to learn more. It is true that they work 
harder, but without realizing it. They are 
“doing things” and, as a result, the time 
passes quickly. Instructors are equally 
enthusiastic for the new scheme. They, as 
well, are required to work harder. 
Although they realize this, they also 
realize the great value to themselves of 
being required to conduct instruction in 
the broad field of military operations 
from the front line infantry battalion to 
the operation of a base section. Although 
students learn and retain far more than 
was previously achieved, the instructors 
feel that they are deriving even greater 
benefit. Three years devoted to this duty 
will surely develop real general staff 
training. Thus, for both instructors and 
students, the old adage that “one gets 
out of anything in the same proportion 
that he contributes” proves true. 

All are in agreement that the term 
“Methods of Instruction” has been out- 
moded at Fort Leavenworth and is re- 
placed by “Methods of Learning.” Even 
the term “instructor” may some day be 
changed to “coach.” 





‘America does not need today the biggest Army in the world. And in the 
event of a future war, it cannot expect to have the biggest Army in the world. 
While we seek such increases as will partially reduce the disparity in size be- 
tween our military manpower and that of any potential enemy, yet in the last 


analysis the quality of the American Army is the most important factor. We 


must have—and we must continue to have—the best Army in the world. 


Former Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall 





The Raid on Dieppe 


Colonel C. P. Stacey, Director, Historical Section, 
General Staff, Canadian Army 


This is the second of two articles on the 
Dieppe raid. In slightly abridged form, 
they comprise a part of Chapter IV and 
most of Chapter V of the volume, The 
Canadian Army 1939-1945, by Colonel 
Stacey. * The first article appeared in the 
May issue of the MILITARY REVIEW.— 
The Editor. 


Fortunes of the Commandos 


N telling the story of the Dieppe 
raid, it is best, perhaps, to relate sepa- 
rately the fortunes of the units engaged 
on the different beaches, beginning with 
the extreme left, where the plan of attack 
was disrupted as a result of the encounter 
with the convoy. 

The craft carrying No. 3 Commando 
were completely scattered. Most of the 
unit never reached the shore. Its Com- 
manding Officer returned to England with- 
out knowing that any part of it had done 
so. In fact, however, seven of the 23 craft 
landed their troops. Thanks to the de- 
termination of these men, the attack on the 
Berneval battery was not wholly ineffec- 
tive. 

Part of No. 3 Commando had been 
ordered to land on Yellow I beach, at Petit 
Berneval, east of the battery, and part on 
Yellow II beach to the west. Of the seven 
craft which touched down, six landed their 
men (numbering perhaps 120) later than 
planned at Yellow I beach. The defenders 
were fully on the alert. Not only did they 


* King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, Copyright 1948, 
price $2.50. 


outnumber the small force put ashore, but 
they were soon reinforced by the equiva- 
lent of three companies more. By about 


1000, after bitter fighting, the British 


were overwhelmed. The Germans claim 
to have taken 82 prisoners here. 


At Yellow II beach, from which access 
inland was by a narrow gully, a single 
craft landed 20 officers and men. This 
little party, with magnificent effrontery, 
advanced against the battery. To take it 
was out of the question, but the Commando 
men got within 200 yards and sniped it for 
about an hour and a half, preventing the 
guns from firing against our ships. The 
party then withdrew without loss to the 
beach, where they were taken off by the 
same faithful craft that had put them 


‘ashore. The bold action and extraordinary 


good fortune of this one boatload of men is 
a very bright spot in the gloom which 
otherwise pervades the eastern flank 
beaches. 


In striking contrast with the ill-luck of 
No. 3 Commando on the extreme left, 
were the fortunes of No. 4 at Varengeville 
on the extreme right. This attack went 
precisely according to plan. The unit 
landed in two parties on different beaches 
(Orange I at Vasterival, north of the 
enemy battery, and Orange II, the longer 
beach near Quiberville). The first party 
put in a “holding” attack against the bat- 
tery, firing on it with mortars. A mortar 
bomb (or, according to German accounts, 
shots from low-flying RAF aircraft) hit 
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and set fire to the charges stacked ready 
for use beside the German guns. Then, at 
0620, the main party, having moved in- 
land successfully, attacked the battery 
with the bayonet. In a short time, the 
enemy positions were cleared and _ the 
garrison cut to pieces. 


The strength of the battery’s garrison 
is variously stated by the Germans as 
from 93 to 112 men. Its losses, which vary 
only slightly in different accounts, were 
about 30 killed and 30 wounded. Four 
prisoners were brought back to England. 
No. 4 Commando suffered 45 casualties, 
including two officers and 10 other ranks 
killed, but its success was complete. The 
menace of this battery to our shipping off 
Dieppe was wholly removed, for its guns 
were blown up before the Commando with- 
drew according to plan. No. 4 Commando 
was the only unit engaged in this opera- 


Three companies were in the first wave, 
the remaining company and battalion 
headquarters in the second ten minutes’ 
later. A special force, composed mainly of 
three attached platoons of the Black Watch 
(Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada, 
was in the third wave. The naval landing 
arrangements, however, ran into bad luck. 
There was delay in forming up after the 
landing craft were lowered from the ships. 
During the run-in, certain craft became 
separated from the main body. The result 
was that the first wave landed, according 
to naval reports, 17 minutes late (when it 
was much lighter than had been intended). 
The second wave, or the second main group 
of craft, seems to have touched down some 
20 minutes later. At least two craft came 
in independently. The Germans were fully 
on the alert and opened fire on the first 
craft before they touched down. 


Forewarned by a chance naval encounter, the Germans inflicted severe 


losses on the Canadian attack at Dieppe, but the raid provided many 


valuable lessons which were successfully applied later in the war 


tion to capture all its objectives. Its pro- 
ceedings are a model of boldness and 
effective synchronization. 


Canadian Flank Attacks: Puys 


The ill-fortune which struck No. 3 Com- 
mando extended to the Canadian unit 
closest to it, the Royal Regiment of Canada 
at Puys. The beach here, and the gully 
behind it in which the little village lay, 
were both extremely narrow and were 
commanded at very short range by lofty 
cliffs. Suecess depended entirely upon 
surprise and upon the assault being made 
wile it was dark enough to hinder the 
ain) of the German gunners. Neither of 
th se conditions was achieved. The German 
gai vison at;Puys was only two platoons. 
In the circumstances, it was quite enough. 

he Royals were to land in three waves. 


At the head of the beach, was a seawall, 
with heavy wire upon it and behind it. 
As the Royals leaped ashore and rushed 
towards this wall, intense machine-gun 
fire came down, and many men fell. Half- 
way up the east cliff, flanking the beach, 
was a prominent house. In its front 
garden, as we now know, there was a 
strong concrete pillbox, whose main slit 
had a murderous command. The platoons 
took shelter against the wall while breaches 
were blown in the wire. But the men were 
still enfiladed from the left, and there were 
further casualties. Shortly, mortars began 
tc drop bombs upon the beach. Bangalore 
torpedoes. were exploded in the -wire to 
cut it. Gallant officers and men rushed 
through the gaps, and many were shot 
down in the attempt to come to grips with 
the invisible enemy. 
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The third wave was to land when “called 
in” by the men on shore. No signal being 
received, the senior military officer, in its 
absence, made the decision to land. The 
Black Watch platoons went ashore under 
the cliff to the west of the seawall, where 
the main body of survivors of the earlier 
waves were gathered. It was too late for 
these reinforcements to achieve anything, 
and most of the Highlanders subsequently 
became prisoners. 

The only party of the Royals of any 
strength to get off the beach comprised 
about 20 officers and men. It cut its way 
through the wire at the western end of 
the seawall, reached the cliff-top and 
cleared two houses there. Machine-gun 


fire coming down on the gap in the wire 
cut it off from support. The party lay up 
in a nearby wood until it was obvious that 
the raiding force had withdrawn and that 
there was no hope of being taken off. At 
1620, they surrendered. 

In the face of the German fire (a troop 


of four howitzers in position only a few 
hundred yards south of Puys fired 550 
rounds during the morning at craft off- 
shore), it was impossible to organize any 
systematic evacuation of the beach. Val- 
iant attempts were made by the Navy but 
very few of the Royals got back to Eng- 
land. Their casualties from mortar and 
machine-gun fire had been very heavy. 
When the, remnant on the beach surren- 
dered, which German logs indicate must 
have been about 0830, not many can have 
been unwounded. The enemy states that 
over 150 dead were counted at Puys. Along 
the fatal seawall, the men of the Royals 
lay in heaps. It was the most tragic single 
episode of the entire operation. 

This setback had a decidedly adverse 
effect upon the raid as a whole, for the 
Royals had had the task of clearing the 
commanding headland immediately east of 
Dieppe. Their failure to do so meant that 
the numerous weapons there were able to 
enfilade the main beaches in front of the 


town at close range. For the Essex 
Scottish, in particular, this was a most 
serious matter. 


Canadian Flank Attacks: Pourville 


The other Canadian flank attack, at 
Pourville, west of Dieppe, met with some- 
what better fortune. The beach here was 
longer than that at Puys. Nevertheless, it 
was dominated by cliffs on both sides. The 
Navy put the South Saskatchewan Regi- 
ment ashore at the time planned, or a 
very few minutes later. There was no 
opposition until the unit had landed, 
although heavy fire broke out as the Cana- 
dians scaled the seawall and went forward 
into Pourville. In the semidarkness, how- 
ever, the craft had not been able to strike 
the precise parts of the beach intended. 
This largely nullified the effect of the 
surprise that had been achieved. While 
the intention had been to land the unit 
astride the mouth of the River Scie, which 
flows into the Channel near the middle of 
the beach, almost the whole of the unit 
seems to have been actually landed west 
of the river. This meant that those com- 
panies charged with the vital task of gain- 
ing possession of the high ground to the 
eastward immediately overlooking Pour- 
ville had first to penetrate into the village 
and cross the river by the bridge on the 
main road to Dieppe. The delay thus 
caused was probably fatal. 

The company operating to the west of 
Pourville duly occupied all its objectives, 
including positions on the high ground 
immediately southwest of the village. The 
unit killed or captured a good many Ger- 
mans in the process. The companies work- 
ing to the eastward had no such success. 
Before they could reach the enemy posi- 
tions on the heights, these positions were 
manned and firing. The eastern part of the 
village, and the bridge, were completely 
dominated by these positions. Soon, the 
bridge was carpeted with dead and the 
advance of the South Saskatchewans was 
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held up. The posts on the summit, includ- 
ing the trench system of Quatre Vents 
Farm and the fortified radar station which 
was one of the raid’s objectives, could not 
be cleared. The enemy had every approach 
covered by mortar and machine-gun fire. 
Our thrusts were all beaten back, although 
small parties got very close to the heavily- 
wired radar station and one reached the 
edge of the Four Winds position. 


The Cameron Highlanders, who were to 
pass through the Pourville bridgehead 
and operate against the aerodrome in con- 
junction with the tanks from Dieppe, were 
landed rather late. As they came in, it 
was apparent to them that the South Sas- 
katchewans had not succeeded in opening 
up their bridgehead in the full manner 
expected. Fighting was clearly in prog- 
ress in the outskirts of Pourville, and 
shells were bursting in the water offshore. 
But the Highlanders pushed on, and as 
the landing craft drove into the shallows, 
their pipes answered the whine of the shells 
and the rattle of the machine guns. 


The Commanding Officer of the Cameron 
Highlanders was killed in the landing. 


To advance to the aerodrome by the 
route east of the Scie, while the enemy 
held the high ground there, was out of the 
question. The new Commanding Officer 
decided to move by the west. bank. This he 
did with the main body of his battalion, 
leaving behind him one company and parts 
of two others, which had landed east of the 
river, to assist the South Saskatchewans. 


The column pushed rapidly inland, de- 
stroying small parties of Germans who 
sought to bar the way. After covering two 
miles or more, it reached Petit Appeville 
(where the main crossroads is called to- 
day “Carrefour des Canadiens”) and over- 
looked the bridges across the Scie here, 
which it must pass to reach the aerodrome. 
But the tanks which should have been in 
evidence east of the river were not to be 
seen. The crossings were held by the 
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enemy, which had brought up a reserve 
battalion from Ouville. Time was growing 
short. The Commanding Officer had al- 
ready decided to fall back to Pourville 
when a wireless message arrived ordering 
this action. The unit withdrew, suffering 
and inflicting casualties on the way. It had 
penetrated farther inland than any other 
battalion engaged that day. 

The South Saskatchewans and _ the 
Camerons lost heavily during the final 
evacuation. The enemy was able to bring 
fierce fire to bear upon the beach from his 
lofty positions east of the village, and from 
the high ground to the west, from which 
the South Saskatchewan company had 
retired as a result of a misunderstanding 
of orders. But the naval craft came in 
through the storm of steel with self-sacri- 
ficing gallantry. The enemy’s troops, who 
showed little stomach for really close fight- 
ing, were kept at arm’s length by a 
courageous rearguard. The greater part 
of both units was therefore successfully 
re-embarked, though many of the men 
were wounded. The rearguard could not be 
brought off. It held out on the beach until 
towards 1330, and surrendered only when 
ammunition was running low and it was 
clear that there was no possibility of evac- 
uation or of doing further harm to the 
enemy. 


The Frontal Attack on Dieppe 


At 0520, the exact time appointed, or 
within a minute or two of it, the infantry 
units charged with the main attack touched 
down on the long beach in front of Dieppe’s 
Promenade. The assault was covered by 
the guns of four destroyers. The Air 
Force also played its part exactly as 
scheduled. As the boats approached the 
shore, five squadrons of cannon-firing 
Hurricanes poured shells into the beach 
defenses and the houses fronting the sea. 
Their attack ended just as the Essex 
Scottish on the left and the Royal Hamil- 
ton Light Infantry (RHLI) on the right 
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leaped from their assault craft and began 
to make their way through the wire 
obstacles towards the town. 

Here there was further bad luck. The 
craft carrying the first nine tanks should 
have touched down simultaneously with 
the infantry, so that the Churchills’ 6- 
pounders might assist in beating down the 
defenses. Through a navigational error, 
they were from 10 to 15 minutes late. 
During this period, between the cessation 
of the naval and air bambardment and the 
arrival of the tanks, there was no support 
for the infantry. The enemy, returning 
to the guns whose fire had evidently been 
temporarily checked by the Hurricane 
attack, was able to bring destructive fire 
upon the beaches. 

At the west end of the Promenade, in 
front of the town, stood the large isolated 
Casino. It had lately been partly blown up 
by the enemy as an anti-invasion pre- 
caution, but explosives had been lacking 
to complete the job. The building and pill- 
boxes near it Were strongly held. Clearing 
them took time, but the RHLI shortly 
broke into the Casino and rounded up the 
snipers lurking in it. Parties of the RHLI 
pushed on through the Casino and some 
got across the bullet-swept boulevard at 
the rear into the town. One group pene- 
trated into the center of Dieppe and 
fought the enemy in the streets south of 
the Church of St. Remy. Afterwards this 
group withdrew to a theater behind the 
Casino, maintaining itself there for some 
time. 

On the open eastern section of the beach, 
the Essex Scottish could make no progress. 
The enemy was able to sweep this sector 
both from the houses and from the East 
Headland, and the Essex were subjected 
to particularly fierce mortar fire. Attacks 
made across the seawall immediately after 
the landing were beaten back with loss so 
heavy that further offensive action be- 
came impossible. So far as is known, only 
one party of the battalion got across the 


Promenade and into the buildings. This 
consisted of about a dozen men. 


Churchills on the Beach 


The Calgary Regiment, whose tank land- 
ing craft were now approaching the Dieppe 
beaches, was the first unit of the Canadian 
Armored Corps ever to go into action. 
This was, moreover, the first battle of the 
Churchill tank, as well as the earliest test 
of tank landing craft under fire. 


When the craft touched down, they im- 
mediately attracted a veritable inferno of 
fire. Several were badly damaged. Of the 
first six to land, two could not be brought 
off the beach. Yet the tanks duly went 
ashore and their guns instantly came into 
action. 


It was believed at the time that the 
seawall forming the seaward edge of the 
Promenade had proved a very serious 
obstacle to the tanks. German propaganda 
pictures revealed many of them crowded 
on the beach, and it was assumed that they 
had never got off it. In fact, a consider- 
able number crossed the seawall and sub- 
sequently returned to the beach. The wall 
was not passable in the center, where’a 
mechanical excavator had been digging a 
ditch in front of the wall. At either end, 
it rose less than two feet above the shingle. 
The Churchills, aided by a device developed 
by the Engineers for laying chestnut pal- 
ing to give them traction, had no great 
difficulty in surmounting it. 


Ten tank landing craft touched down, 
and of the 30 Churchills they carried, only 
one remained on board. Two tanks were 
“drowned” by going off into deep water. 
The Commanding Officer is believed to 
have been shot down as he came ashore. 
Of the 27 tanks that landed, about half 
crossed the wall. Officers of the Calgary 
Regiment say that certainly 13, and prob- 
ably 15, did so. Their testimony is sup- 
ported by the report of the German 81st 
Corps, which states on the authority of 
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Across this beach at Puys (above), the Royal Regiment of Canada attacked during the 


Dieppe raid; the Germans placed the obstacles on the beach after the raid. The paint- 
ing reproduced below shows the Promenade at Dieppe, where the Royal Hamilton Light 
Infantry made its frontal attack; the Casino is at the right——Canadian Army photos. 
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Above, bombs dropped by a German Junkers 88 plane harassed British landing craft at 


1100 on 19 August 1942, as the vessels moved in to the beaches to evacuate the Canadian 
combat units. Below, German prisoners taken by the Canadian forces are shown as they 
were being landed in England after the Dieppe raid—Canadian and US Army photos. 
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eyewitnesses that “probably 16” tanks 
reached the Promenade. 

More serious obstacles than the seawall, 
however, were the heavy concrete road 
blocks barring the streets leading out of 
the Promenade. To breach these with ex- 
plosives was the. business of the Engineers. 
Some of the demolition parties had not 
succeeded in landing, while others had had 
their equipment destroyed. Those who 
could get within reach went forward 
gallantly, in spite of deadly fire from the 
lofty old Castle above the Casino. But 
none of the blocks was breached. Although 
it was reported after the operation that 
three or four tanks had penetrated into 
the town, this was not the case. No tank 
got farther than the Promenade. 


The tanks immobilized by damage con- 
tinued firing, operating, in effect, as pill- 
boxes. They effectively supported the 
infantry, who speak in the warmest terms 
of the manner in which the tanks were 
fought. The skill and courage of the tank 
crews certainly contributed to the with- 
drawal of many of the infantrymen. 
Determined to cover the infantry to the 
last, the crews did not leave their vehicles 
until 1225. By this time, evacuation had 
virtually ceased. Of the tank crews that 
landed, only one individual is known to 
have returned to England. 


Landing of the Reserves 


The assault once delivered, General 
Roberts’ only means of influencing the 
battle was by committing his small float- 
ing reserve and by requesting air action 
from Uxbridge. 

In handling the reserve, the General 
was hampered by the fact that throughout 
the action information reaching him about 
events on shore was limited and frequently 
quite inaccurate. We have seen that he 
heard of the disaster to No. 3 Commando 
more than 2 hours after it took place. 
Information about events at Puys was 
equally bad. For a long time, no report 
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whatever was received. Then, about 0620, 
information came in that the Royal Regi- 
ment had been unable to land. Just how 
this false report originated is not clear. 
It was probably a garbled version of a 
radio message recorded elsewhere: “Im- 
possible to land any more troops on Blue 
Beach.” Reports concerning the main 
beach were almost equally misleading. 
About 0610, a message is recorded: “‘Essex 
Scottish across the beaches and in houses.” 
This appears to have originated in a 
signal from the Essex to the RHLI describ- 
ing the penetration made by a small party. 
Reaching the Military Force Commander 
in this extremely exaggerated form, it was 
responsible for his decision to land the 
floating reserve. Believing that the Essex 
had made a penetration suitable for ex- 
ploitation, and strongly convinced of the 
overmastering necessity of getting control 
of the East Headland, General-.Roberts 
issued orders for the Royal Regiment 
(which he believed to be still afloat) to 
come to Red Beach, to support the Essex. 
About the same time, he ordered Les 
Fusiliers Mont-Royal to land on the same 
beach. They went in at 0700. 


Their craft was received with withering 
fire. The unit was landed along the whole 
extent of the main beaches, and a con- 
siderable part of it was put ashore on the 
narrow strip of shingle under the cliffs 
west of the town. The men landed here 
could accomplish nothing. Most of them 
became prisoners. Of the remainder, some 
were active in and around the Casino, 
while others were pinned down on the 
beach along with the greater part of the 
RHLI and the Essex. Small parties are 
reported to have penetrated into the town. 

About an hour after the Fusiliers went 
in, reports reaching Calpe indicated that 
the tanks were making progress and that 
we were in control of the western section 
of the main beach. It was known that the 
Casino had been captured. It appeared 
that if additional forces could be brought 
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to bear an important success might yet 
be obtained. General Roberts accordingly 
decided to land the Marines near the 
Casino. The Marines had been originally 
intended for the destruction of enemy craft 
in Dieppe Harbor. Now the Marines were 
expected to pass around the town and 
attack the eastern cliff from the south. The 
reports received had been over-optimistic, 
and a most destructive fire met the Marines 
as they approached the shore. Pushing on 
with great gallantry, they suffered very 
heavy losses both before and after landing. 
Their Commanding Officer was _ killed 
while signalling the rear craft to turn back 
and abandon the attempt. 


Withdrawal from the Main Beaches 


About 0900, when it was apparent that 
the landing of the reserves had been with- 
out effect, the Naval and Military Force 
Commanders consulted together on the 
time for withdrawal. This was first fixed 
for 1030, but was later postponed for half 
an hour to make sure of contact with the 
Camerons, who were known to have moved 
inland. Moreover, the extra time would 
insure more effective air cover. At 1100, 
accordingly, the landing craft began to go 
in, covered by naval fire and RAF fighters. 
On the Essex Scottish beach, not many 
craft came in. Of those that did, a very 
high proportion (six out of eight men- 
tioned in one naval report) were lost. 
More men were brought away from the 
western than from the eastern section of 
the main beach. While somewhat less than 
half the whole strength of the Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry (217 all ranks 
out of 582 embarked) returned to England, 
the proportion of the Essex Scottish was 
much smaller. Out of 553 all ranks, the 
latter brought back only 52, of whom 28 
Were wounded. 

lhe Force Commanders were determined 
to do everything possible to bring off the 
men remaining on shore. At 1248, Calpe 
went very close to the beach and shelled 


posts whose fire was believed to be pre- 
venting men from reaching the water. 
Other destroyers had previously gone close 
in to assist. HMS Brocklesby actually 
grounded by the stern for a moment as she 
turned away. As a last expedient, Captain 
Hughes-Hallett was preparing to send in 
the shallow-draught gunboat Locust when 
at 1310 a final message was received from 
the. 6th Brigade’s rudimentary headquar- 
ters: ‘Our people here have surrendered.” 


The conditions of evacuation were prob- 
ably without parallel in the history of 
warfare. Yet thanks to the boundless skill 
and courage of the Navy a considerable 
proportion of the force was successfully 
brought away. Of the 4,963 all ranks of 
the Canadian Army embarked, 2,211 re- 
turned to England; 589 of these were 
wounded but survived, while in 28 cases 
wounds proved mortal. No less than 1,944 
Canadian Officers and men, however, be- 
came prisoners of war and at least 558 of 
them were wounded. At Dieppe, from a 
force of fewer than 5,000 men engaged for 
only nine hours, the Canadian Army lost 
more prisoners than in the whole 11 
months of the later campaign in Northwest 
Europe, or in the 20 months during which 
Canadians fought in Italy. 


At 1358, the German artillery finally 
fell silent. Its meticulous returns in- 
dicate that it had fired 7,458 rounds dur- 
ing the battle, not counting antitank and 
antiaircraft shell. Our ships returned to 
England little molested by the Luftwaffe, 
which could not pierce the shield main- 
tained above them by the RAF. Through- 
out, the work of the Allied Air Forces had 
been beyond praise. The RAF had used 
69 squadrons; of these, six Fighter 
Squadrons and two Army Cooperation 
Squadrons were from the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. The United States Army Air 
Forces also played a part. The American 
day bomber force, which later grew .so 
large, was just beginning its career, and 
at 1023, 23 Flying Fortresses effectively 
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attacked the enemy fighter aerodrome at 
Abbeville to keep it inactive during the 
withdrawal. 

Thanks to the air umbrella, the enemy 
had been able to do, on the whole, re- 
markably little damage to our shipping 
off Dieppe. Only one major naval vessel 
was lost, the destroyer Berkeley, which 
was hit by a heavy bomb during the with- 
drawal and had to be sunk by a British 
torpedo. The raid had produced a tre- 
mendous aerial battle. The enemy’s air 
effort was slow in getting under way. 
Ultimately, he threw into action the whole 
of his available resources in the west. 
Losses on both sides were heavy. The 
RAF’s gallant and successful fight in 
support of the operation against the highly 
organized air defense of the enemy cost 
106 aircraft, of which 98 were fighters or 
tactical reconnaissance aircraft. The 
enemy’s losses, as now determined from 
captured German documents, were 48 air- 
craft destroyed and 24 damaged. 


The Significance of Dieppe 


The raid on Dieppe was perhaps the 
most hotly-discussed operation of the war. 
Tactically, it was an almost complete fail- 
ure, for we suffered extremely heavy losses 
and attained few of our objectives. After 
the Normandy landings of 6 June 1944, 


however, the raid appeared in a new 
perspective. Historically, it is in the light 
of the events of that later day that it 
must be judged. 

It is in order to glance first, however, 
at its immediate consequences within the 
Canadian Army Overseas, and in Canada. 
There is no doubt whatever that in the 
Army it produced a new sense of pride. 
After nearly three years of disappoint- 
ment and frustration, it had been demon- 
strated that this Canadian Army could 
fight in the manner of that of 1914-1918. 
The bad luck and the lesses did not 
diminish the confidence thus engendered. 
At the same time, the experience of Dieppe 
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undoubtedly led Canadian soldiers to view 
the question of their own employment more 
soberly. There was less demand now for 
immediate assault upon the Germans in 
the west. The magnitude of such an enter- 
prise was more clearly apparent than be- 
fore, as was the need for the most detailed 
preparation, the most careful training, the 
most exacting discipline. 

At home in Canada, the effects were dif- 
ferent. Soldiers and civilians look at 
such things from widely separate points 
of view. Canadian civilians, particularly 
those who had lost relatives, saw only the 
casualty lists and the failure. It was quite 
impossible, without helping the enemy, to 
make any announcement of the actual 
lessons learned. As the raid was followed 
by another long period of inactivity by the 
Canadian forces, public opinion continued 
to dwell upon it for months. Comment, 
frequently very ill-informed, continued in 
the press and elsewhere. As has been 
made apparent, the responsibility for the 
tactical plan was widely distributed, and 
the Canadian share was limited. It was 
declared with the utmost assurance in at 
least one respectable publication, however, 
that the project for a raid on Dieppe and 
the plan for it were almost exclusively the 
work of Canadian officers and proved the 
of Canadian  generalship. 
There can be little doubt that such criti- 
cism did something to undermine the 
hitherto unassailable prestige of General 
McNaughton with the public. 

So much for the Canadian results of the 
operation. More important was its influ- 
ence on future planning. 

Needless to say, the raid was closely 
analyzed at Combined Operations Head- 
quarters, and a detailed report was pre- 
pared incorporating the official “lessons 
learned.” It is unnecessary here to state 
these lessons in full, but the most im- 
portant should be summarized. One of 
them was that in the future, “assaults 
should be. planned to develop round the 
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flanks of a strongly defended locality 
rather than frontally against it” unless 
overwhelming close support was available. 
Another was the necessity for the forma- 
tion of “permanent naval assault forces 
with a coherence comparable to that of any 
other first-line fighting formations,” and 
the desirability of training Army forma- 
tions intended for amphibious assaults in 
close cooperation with such Naval forces. 


Still another was the importance of main- . 


taining flexibility in the army plan, by 
providing the commander with a strong 
reserve to be available to “exploit success” 
at the points where it may be achieved. 
But the paramount lesson was “the need 
for overwhelming fire support, including 
close support, during the initial stages of 
the attack.” This, it was recommended, 
should be provided “by heavy and medium 
Naval bombardment, by air action, by 
special vessels or craft working close in- 
shore, and by using the fire power of the 
assaulting troops while still seaborne.” 
The Naval Force Commander, incidentally, 
had reported that in his opinion a battle- 
ship could have operated off Diepe during 
the first hours of daylight without undue 
risk and would probably have turned the 
tide ashore in our favor. 

Two other lessons, not so specifically 
stated in the official document, decidedly 
affected our later planning. First, it had 
been made pretty clear that the classical 
plan of securing a beach by landing in- 
fantry at dawn was not practicable in the 
face of well-organized defenses. A new 
technique of landing and support was re- 
quired. Largely on the basis of the Dieppe 
experience, it was developed before the 
Normandy assault of 1944. Secondly, it 
ha’ been shown that the military plan in 

1 operations must not depend upon 
‘cise timing of the landings. Although 
‘eneral a very high standard of pre- 
is n was attained at Dieppe, we have 
that in at least two cases relatively 
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slight, inaccuracies in timing had most 
serious results. This possibility was 
avoided in planning the 1944 assault. 


The contrast between the plan of the 
Dieppe assault and the plan followed on 6 
June 1944 is, indeed, most striking. For 
the puny bombardment by four destroyers 
which covered the Dieppe frontal attack, 
the Overlord plan substituted the fire of a 
tremendous naval force including six 
battleships. In place of the brief attack by 
cannon-firing Hurricanes, we have the 
combined efforts of the British and Ameri- 
can Bomber Commands, dropping more 
than 11,000 tons of bombs in 24 hours. We 
have engineer assault vehicles, amphibious 
tanks, new support craft of many types 
(including rocket bombardment ships). 
We also have the army helping to clear the 
way for its own assault with self-propelled 
artillery firing from tank landing craft. 
These devices and techniques, in many 
cases, stemmed directly from the experi- 
ence of Dieppe, although the lessons of 
many later amphibious operations also 
helped to shape them. 


The casualties sustained in the raid 
were part of the price paid for the knowl- 
edge that enabled the great operation of 
1944 to be carried out at a cost in blood 
smaller than even the most optimistic had 
ventured to hope for. The assault on the 
Atlantic Wall was regarded as a most 
perilous and uncertain enterprise. When 
in the course of a week or so after D-day 
it became fully clear that the thing which 
men had hoped for, but scarcely expected, 
had really come to pass—that General 
Eisenhower’s armies had smashed the 
barrier at a single blow and established 
themselves solidly in France—the name of 
Dieppe was suddenly on many lips. That 
much-criticized undertaking had made an 
essential contribution to the success of the 
most momentous operation of war ever 
attempted. 
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a: HE German, or rather the Nazi, in- 
telligence services were defeated in 
World War II by two separate and dis- 
tinct forces. One of these forces was 
internal jealousy and corruption. The 
other was Allied counterintelligence. 


The successes attained by the Allies, as 
a result of standardized and integrated 
operation of the several counterintelli- 
gence organizations concerned, is a story 
which someday may receive the attention 
it merits. The subject of this article is 
limited to the internal disintegration of 
the German intelligence services. 


The final chapter of the German intel- 
ligence services dates from the summer 
of 1944, when Himmler won his victory 
over the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht 
(OKW), or Military High Command. Until 
then, there had been two parallel and often 
competing :organizations, the Abwehr or 
intelligence service of the OKW, and 
Amt VI (Bureau VI) of the Reichssicher- 
heitshauptamt (RSHA), the headquarters 
of the National Security Service of the 
Nazi Party. The RSHA was an element of 
the Schutzstaffel (SS) of the party. Thus, 
on the one hand, we find the military intel- 
ligence service operating in behalf of the 
high command of the armed forces. On 
the other hand, we discover an_intelli- 
gence organization established by, and 
operating in behalf of, a pclitical party. 

The Abwehr was organized functionally 
into three sections, numbered I, II, and 


III, and responsible, respectively, for the 
following: 

I. The collection of operational intelli- 
gence. 

II. The organization of sabotage and 
subversion in enemy or potential enemy 
territory. ja 

III. Counterespionage and the safe- 
guarding of the security of the Wehrmacht. 

These sections were further subdivided 
into appropriate subsections. Inside Ger- 
many, and in occupied territory, the re- 
gional organization of the Abwehr was 
dependent upon, and parallel to, that of 
the OKW. In neutral countries, the Abwehr 
was represented by personnel attached to 
the German diplomatic missions. In addi- 
tion to this static organization, there 
were so-called Kommandos and Trupps 
serving with the armies in operational 
areas. The Abwehr also maintained a small 
private army under Section II, the Brand- 
enburg Division. It was used as a pool for 
linguists and other specialists and served 
as a task-force for sabotage and subver- 
sion activities. Until late 1941, the 
Abwehr performed a highly efficient in- 
telligence and subversive mission. Then 
signs of decay became manifest. Victories 
had brought plunder. Life was sweet, the 
flesh-pots were tempting, and a German 
defeat seemed extremely remote. 

One of the contributory factors to the 
Nazi Party’s anschluss of the Abwehr was 
the corruption, inefficiency, and defeat- 
ism of many of its officers. Another was 
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Himmler’s thirst for power. Secret intel- 
ligence work, particularly in neutral 
countries, often affords considerable op- 
portunity for the unscrupulous or lazy 
officer or agent. As World War II dragged 
on, more and more Abwehr officers, faced 
with the alternative of combat service at 
the front, began to turn in reports which 
they must have known were wholly or 
largely invented by their agents. They 
even undertook to concoct such invention 
themselves. This tendency received en- 
couragement in the form of lax treatment 
of such reports at Berlin. Vested inter- 
ests also played their part. Abwehr offi- 
cers who discovered that their agents 
were not reliable, were reluctant to re- 
port their own errors of judgment. Simi- 
larly, Abwehr headquarters, for face- 
saving reasons, was often compelled to 
support its incompetent or dishonest sub- 


ways, it was well organized. In technical 
matters such as signal communications, 
its operations were very efficient. In the 
collection of information by more or less 
overt means such as the observation of 
shipping in the English Channel, it could 
do work of great value to the German High 
Command. While the German armies were 
advancing, it performed excellent services 
such as interrogations, seizure and ex- 
ploitation of documents, reporting on port 
facilities in newly-captured harbors, etc. 
Reconnaissance against Partisans in 
Yugoslavia and Greece was also most 
effective. But in the procurement of valua- 
ble and genuinely secret information 
through the operation of well-placed 
agents, the Abwehr’s output was small 
compared with the effort and funds ex- 
pended. 

By February 1944, it was clear that 


In the Abwehr, Germany had the basis for creating one of the world's 


most effective military intelligence services, but internal jealousy 
and corruption finally led to its complete control by the Nazi Party 


ordinates. So, the snowball of Abwehr 
corruption and inefficiency grew. 

The higher levels of the Abwehr were 
also notorious for defeatism. Direction 
was in the hands of a group of senior 
Wehrmacht officers who had never been 
fervent adherents of National Socialism. 
As the war turned against Germany, more 
and more Abwehr officers sought to save 
themselves by running to the Allies and 
turning “states evidence.” The last great 
blow.came when the Allies landed their 
forces on North African shores in the fall 
of '942 and caught the Abwehr napping. 
Combat-loaded convoys of the Eastern 
Task Force passed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar under the very noses of Ger- 
ma agents in Spain. 

Ail this does not mean that the Abwehr 
per‘ormed no useful services. In many 


the inefficiency of the Abwehr could not 
be corrected by such administrative 
changes as had hitherto been carried out. 
Admiral Canaris, head of the Abwehr, 
was dismissed. After a short period of 
compromise, which only veiled the real 
struggle for power between Himmler and 
the OKW, the Abwehr was dissolved as an 
independent organization on 1 June 1944, 
and recreated as a_ subordinate office 
(Militaerisches Amt, or Military Bureau) 
of the RSHA. Thus, the Nazi Party ab- 
sorbed the military intelligence service 
of the Reich. 


The victory of Himmler and the SS 
simplified the reconstitution of the Ger- 
man Intelligence Services, in so far as they 
now became one organization instead of 
two. In another respect, it made the situa- 
tion more complex and _ illogical. Al- 
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though the directors of the old Abwehr 
were almost all either dismissed (like 
Canaris) or ruined in the “plot of 20 
July” (like Hansen and Freytag von Lor- 
inghoven), many of its components were 
taken over intact by the RSHA. The re- 
sult, therefore, while it represented a 
triumph for the SS on the highest level, 
also represented a compromise in the 
lower strata. 

To obtain a better understanding of 
the conflicting interests and‘ jealousies 
which eventually assisted so materially 
in the destruction of the Nazi intelligence 
organization, it is best to consider the 
command structure, allocation of respon- 
sibilities, and key personalities involved 
therein. Heinrich Himmler combined four 
functions. Through him, this gave the 
National Socialist Party unlimited con- 
trol of the German people. He hoped that 
this gave the party control of their 
destiny. These functions were: 

1. Minister of the Interior (Minister 
des Innern). 

2. Chief of German Police (Chef der 
deutschen Polizei). 

3. National Leader of the SS (Reichs- 
fuehrer SS). 

4. Commander of the Reserve Army 
(Oberbefehlshaber der Volkssturm). 

In addition to the rank and file of the 
SS itself, the following representative 
organizations were therefore subordinate 
to Himmler through their respective 
chiefs: 

1. The Uniformed Police (Ordnungspo- 
lizei or Orpo). 

2. The Security Police (Sicherheits- 
polizei or Sipo) subdivided into: 

a. Secret State Police 
Staatspolizei or Gestapo). 

b. Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei 
or Kripo). 

38. The Party Security and Intelligence 
Service (Sicherheitsdienst des Reichsfueh- 
rers SS or SD). 


(Geheime 


The three intelligence and police serv- 
ices just mentioned were grouped under 
the RSHA, previously referred to. The 
first chief of the RSHA was the infamous 
Reinhard Heydrich, proconsul for Czech- 
oslovakia, whose assassination in 1942 
resulted in the reprisal against the village 
of Lidice. Kaltenbrunner, who succeeded 
Heydrich, was the last chief of the RSHA. 
He was an Austrian and was regarded as 
the leader of the “Austrian group” which 
was ethnically antagonistic to other 
elements within the RSHA. Before his 
appointment to Heydrich’s vacancy, he 
had been a Higher SS and police leader in 
Austria. Though he had a long and “good” 
record in the SS, he was not as prominent 
or as powerful as his predecessor. With 
the growth of his responsibilities, he was 
over-shadowed by some of his more force- 
ful and efficient subordinates. Knowledge 
of this fact reacted upon his ego with such 
force as to compel him to thwart, rather 
than encourage, the more intelligent and 


enterprising of his underlings. Outstand- 
- ing among these was Walter Schellenberg, 
chief of Amt VI, the bureau charged with 
the collection of foreign intelligence. 


Schellenberg, an ambitious and able 
North German, had the ear of Himmler. 
Because of his place of origin and his 
close relationship with the Reichsfuehrer 
SS, he incurred the dislike and jealousy 
of Kaltenbrunner. Because of his in- 
telligence and zest for work, he also in- 
curred the enmity of some of his socially 
and intellectually inferior colleagues who, 
in some cases, played up to both Schellen- 
berg and Kaltenbrunner in hopes of: ad- 
vancing their own personal fortunes. 
Thus, we find that much of the time and 
effort of Germany’s top level intelligence 
personnel were devoted not to perform- 
ance of duty but to striving for personal 
betterment. a 

Until the incorporation of the Abwehr, 
the RSHA was only slightly intérested -in 
sabotage, subversion, and _ terrorist -ac- 
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tivity. These functions had been left to 
Section II of the Abwehr. The dissolution 
of the latter service presented the RSHA 
with new opportunities for empire-build- 
ing in the realm of subversion. These 
opportunities were exploited through the 
creation of a special group under Schel- 
lenberg’s Amt VI. The chief of this 
special group was Otto Skorzeny. 


SS Obersturmbannfuehrer (Lieutenant 
Colonel) Skorzeny was born in Vienna in 
1908. He was a member of the Student’s 
Freikorps and the original illegal Nazi 
Party in Austria, and rose rapidly through 
the ranks of the SS. Possessed of a pow- 
erful physique, an aggressive spirit, and 
a mind keenly attuned to subversive activi- 
ties requiring audacity and the employ- 
ment of unusual methods, this man first 
incurred more than passing interest by his 
abduction of Mussolini in 19438. He also 
accomplished the abduction of Admiral 
Horthy. Although he was under Schellen- 
berg, Skorzeny belonged to the Austrian 
group and naturally was more a follower 
of Kaltenbrunner than of his chief. As 
the operations of his group expanded, he 
became virtually independent of Schellen- 
berg and reported direct to Kaltenbrunner, 
to Himmler, and sometimes to Hitler him- 
self. The fragility and elasticity of the 
personal and professional loyalties of 
these men were nurtured not only by their 
own weakness of character, but also by a 
hero-worship of Der Fuehrer and his 
lieutenants. It was largely the hero-wor- 
ship of Hitler which seduced Skorzeny. 
Hitler looked upon this SS desperado as 
the reincarnation of Siegfried. Such ad- 
miration from The Leader was an over- 
powering intoxicant. 

The chief of Amt IV (Gestapo) of the 
RSHA was one Muller, a Bavarian who 
came to office during the Heydrich regime. 
It was expected that he would surely 
succeed Heydrich, but he became deputy to 
Kalienbrunner instead. A tough and crafty 


policeman, Muller played his own game 
against both Kaltenbrunner and Schellen- 
berg and rose to considerable power as 
a protege of Himmler. 

Returning for a moment to Schellen- 
berg’s own Amt VI (the only bona fide in- 
telligence element within the RSHA), it is 
interesting to note that one of his sections, 
though nominally under his control, 
worked directly for Kaltenbrunner. Amt 
VI E, supposedly responsible for the collec- 
tion of intelligence pertaining to Italy, 
Central Europe, and Scandinavia, per- 
formed most of its operations in Vienna 
and vicinity. Composed largely of Austrian 
personnel, its two most important officers, 
Waneck and Hoettl, reported direct to 
Kaltenbrunner and ignored Schellenberg. 
This administrative and operational anom- 
aly is illustrative of the organizational 
hodge-podge within the government of the 
Third Reich during the last months. 

Aside from the RSHA, it is now quite 
apparent that even the powers exercised 
by Himmler were ineffectual in preventing 
Hitler’s other puppets from carrying on a 
bit of free-wheeling in the intelligence 
field. Goering (founder of the Gestapo in 
1933), Goebbels, and Ribbentrop each had 
his own snoop-troop unit. These dealt in 
foreign and domestic espionage, back- 
stairs scandals and intrigue. Incidentally, 
they managed to embarrass the RSHA 
from time to time. 


Nazi Germany had a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to establish and operate what 
could have been the world’s greatest in- 
telligence organization. That this did not 
come to pass is, of course, fortunate. To 


a certain extent, its failure was a re- 
sult of numerous internal ailments. Among 
the latter were such maladies as incom- 
petence, politics, jealousy, corruption, 
greed, and bureaucratic stupidity. It is 
interesting to note that the germs which 
produced the maladies were cultivated 
with characteristic Teutonic thoroughness. 





The Selection and Training 
of Staff Officers 


Lieutenant Colonel Forrest Caraway, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


Dunne the period of rapid expan- 
sion of the Army of the United States in 
the early years of the recent war, the 
Army introduced ‘a system of organizing 
new divisions that is generally conceded 
to be one of the best examples of large- 
scale planning ever produced in _ this 
-country. The full discussion of this plan 
is beyond the scope of this article, but 
the method of selecting staff officers con- 
tained in that plan is of interest in the 
light of its demonstrated success. 


Staffs of New Divisions 


In the activation of new divisions, the 
designated commander was permitted to 
select his own chief of staff from avail- 
able officers. This procedure insured that 
the chief would be able to work with the 
commander and, as the two officers were 
usually well acquainted, it permitted the 
chief to “‘get inside the mind” of his 
commander. This faculty is vital for a 
chief of staff. 

The remainder of the staff was selected 
from available officers by the War De- 
partment. These officers were not neces- 
sarily experienced in staff work nor even 
graduates of the Command and General 
Staff School. The heads of the General 
Staff sections were then sent to Fort 
Leavenworth for a brief special course 
prior to reporting to the place of activa- 
tion of the division. 

From the above information, two points 
can be readily deduced: 


First—The War Department believed, 
and successfully supported the belief, 
that competent staff officers in general are 
produced through adequate training. 

Second—Any officer may at some time 
be called upon to serve on a staff, or to 
form a staff or section thereof, and be 
required to teach untrained subordinates. 


Selection of Staff Officers 


The first point deduced from a study 
of the activation of new division staffs 
—that staff officers are made, not born— 
must be accepted, like all generalities, 
with reasonable modifications. It is 
obvious that certain valuable officers 
might possess personal characteristics, 
such as inability to accept readily the 
commander’s decision as his own, which 
would disqualify him for a staff position. 
But if officers are carefully selected 
on the basis of established criteria and 
traits, carefully placed, and then system- 
atically trained, they can be developed 
into successful staff officers. 

Some of the attributes or qualifications 
that a staff officer should possess are 
listed below: 


1. Loyalty to his commander—a prime 
requisite. 


2. A sense of responsibility to the 
subordinate commanders and the troops 
or operating units. The staff officer 
should see that the troops are protected 
from useless hardships and harassment 
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due to faulty staff management. By the 
issuance of clearly worded, readily under- 
standable, forceful, and timely orders, 
the subordinates are given the assurance 
that the headquarters knows its business. 


3. A thorough technical knowledge of 
his own special field and a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the problems and 
duties of the commander, the other staff 
sections, and the troops. It is desirable 
that a staff officer has been a subordinate 
unit commander prior to his appointment. 

4. The ability to work well with others. 
A cooperative spirit, a strong sense of 
team play, and a willingness to assist 
others in their job is essential. 

5. An open and receptive mind (flexi- 
bility). The staff officer must be willing 
to admit mistakes and to rectify them, 


sustains it with all the facts available. 
However, once a decision is made, he 
accepts it loyally as his own and devotes 
his whole effort to its successful execu- 
tion. 

The close relationship between mental 
efficiency and emotion must always be 
borne in mind. The exercise of good 
judgment is impossible under the _ in- 
fluence of strong emotion. There is need 
for courtesy, tact, and consideration in 
the staff officer in his dealings with other 
members of the staff as well as with the 
officers and men of other staffs. Good will 
and optimism are just as contagious as 
ill will and pessimism. 


The Chief of Staff 


The importance of the chief of staff’s 
being able to “get inside the mind” of 


The plan for activating new divisions early in World War Il showed 
that if officers are selected carefully, placed wisely, and trained 


systematically, they can be developed into successful staff officers 


and to accept the advice and assistance of 
others. 

6. A pleasing personality. This includes 
modesty, a sense of humor, an under- 
standing of human nature, and patience. 

7. Judgment. This involves the ability 
to assemble information, to study it im- 
partially, and then to arrive at a wise 
decision or conclusion. 

8. The ability to concentrate, and to 
work rapidly and efficiently under stress. 

9. An active and imaginative mind 
capable of planning in advance for the 
future. 

1). The ability to express his ideas 
either orally or in writing in clear, con- 
cise language. 

1’. The courage of his convictions. 
The commander expects and welcomes 
honest opinions of his staff officers. A 
g00' staff officer gives his opinion and 


the commander has already been men- 
tioned. For this reason, it is always de- 
sirable that the commander and his chief 
of staff should know each other well and 
be on intimate personal terms. This is 
not enough, however. Many cases can be 
cited—Grant and Rawlins for example— 
to show how personal friendship has 
assisted the smooth functioning of a com- 
mand. On the other hand, it is possible 
to quote cases where this does not apply. 
For example, “Stonewall” Jackson used 
a clergyman for chief of staff for some 
time. While Jackson was probably as 
close, personally, to his chief of staff as 
he was to any subordinate, and the chief 
of staff was a man of high integrity and 
intelligence, the records are plain in 
pointing out the deficiencies of the 
combination. 

In selecting a chief of staff, then, we 
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would look first for those personal 
characteristics we have outlined above. 
Granted these, the officer should then be 
selected on a basis of mutual knowledge 
and friendship. 


Training of the Staff 


The second point deduced was that any 
officer might be called upon to serve on 
a staff, despite lack of training, or he 
might be called upon to form a staff or 
section of a staff using untrained per- 
sonnel. This point renders it imperative 
that consideration be given to methods 
of training to develop the latent abilities 
of officers cast into such a situation. 


The best method of training is the one 
followed as closely as possible in peace- 
time, i.e., a careful, theoretical training, 
preferably in a formal school, followed 
by practical application as a member of 
an experienced functioning staff. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible to use this 
method in times of emergency and ex- 
pansion because of the time involved. 


Lacking the opportunity for careful, 
detailed, and thorough training, sub- 
stitutes must be accepted. On-the-job 
training is the one most frequently used 
and it is probably the most successful of 
these substitutes. An untrained officer 
detailed on a staff can learn rapidly by 
observing and questioning the more ex- 
perienced staff officers of his own and other 
headquarters. A study of manuals and 
other publications will rapidly reveal the 
scope of the position and its responsibili- 
ties. Assistance and direction during this 
training must be provided by the chief 
of staff and the section heads concerned. 
The chief of staff is, of course, responsible 
for the training of the staff. 


Besides on-the-job training, other meas- 
ures must be devised and utilized. The 
specialized amphibious training conducted 
in special schools in the past war is one 
example. Visits to other headquarters, for 


the purpose of observing their function- 
ing, are also desirable. Finally, if special 
short courses at the various service schools 
are available, every effort should be made 
to utilize these courses to the maximum 
extent. 


The above measures are all applicable 
to the training of individuals as staff 
officers. Such training is not enough in 
itself, because even if individuals have 
met minimum standards, it is still neces- 
sary to train the staff as a whole. 

The most familiar device in training 
staffs is the so-called CPX or command 
post exercise. This training method pro- 
vides maximum training for a staff with 
minimum participation of troops and 
consequent dislocation of their own train- 
ing or operations. Such training, however, 
lacks the final test of realism in that the 
plans are not actually being carried 
through and executed. Thus, mistakes 
may not be: brought to light and their 
consequences forceably demonstrated. To 
overcome this defect, the full-scale ma- 
neuver should be utilized when possible. 
It is far better that weaknesses in train- 
ing or operations be demonstrated in 
maneuvers than in battle. 


Morale 


While it is assumed that a staff would 
be competent and able to carry out its 
duties at the end of a complete training 
period, it must be remembered that a 
staff, like any other military unit, is 
affected by such factors as morale and 
discipline. Thus, a staff cannot function 
efficiently nor fully discharge its duty of 
assisting the commander without the 
morale and esprit de corps necessary to 
all organizations. The methods of securing 
esprit de corps in a staff are identical to 
those used in any other military element. 
They consist essentially in the exercise of 
sound leadership, maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and the cultivation of pride in 
the unit. 


Foo. i i ee ae 





Tanks With the Infantry Division 


Lieutenant Colonel William D. Duncan, Cavalry 
Former Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


A NEW era has begun for the infantry 
division—an era in which the infantry 
division may be as spectacular in its em- 
ployment of mobility and firepower as the 
armored division and _ still retain its 
ability to fight successfully on any type 
of terrain. The new era was ushered in 
by the inclusion of 144 tanks in the latest 
organization of the infantry division. 
The tanks are located in the three regi- 
mental tank companies .and the tank 
battalion and reconnaissance company of 
the new infantry division. 


In the reconnaissance company and the 
regimental tank companies, the new in- 
fantry division has the equivalent of the 
wartime attached separate tank battalions. 


In the tank battalion, the new infantry 
division has armor comparable to that 
frequently found in the combat command 
of an armored division. Whether, in the 
new era, full appreciation of the poten- 
tialities of the new infantry division are 
realized will depend upon the ingenuity, 
flexibility, and daring of the tank and the 
infantry commanders. They must de- 
termine the proper mission for the armor 
and the most effective methods of the 
employment of armor with the infantry. 


Missions for Infantry Tanks 


In the new infantry division, the em- 


ployment of armor will be conditioned by 
the assigned mission. In the offensive, 
the regimental tank company adds offen- 
sive power to the infantry regiment by 
employing its fire power, ability to de- 
stroy barbed wire, and shock effect. It 
also performs an important antitank role 
during the offense and its location in 
support of assault infantry units facili- 
tates accomplishment of this mission. In 
the defense, the primary roles of the in- 
fantry tank company are tank protection 
and participation in counterattacks to 
the extent permitted by the antitank role. 

The missions of the infantry division 
tank battalion are (1) to add strength to 
the attack and counterattack through 
direct fire support, mobility, and shock 
effect; (2) to assist in exploiting successes 
in the attack; and (3) to add depth to 
the antitank protection in both the offense 
and defense. 


Offensive Action 


There are several ways to employ the 
infantry division tanks in offensive action. 

One method is for the infantry elements 
and the tank elements to attack the same 
objective from different directions. When 
conditions permit or require such employ- 
ment, it is desirable to have the infantry 
occupy the objective immediately after 
the objective is overrun by the tanks. 


With 144 tanks included in its organization, the new infantry division 
mcy employ its mobility and firepower as spectacularly as the armored 
division and yet retain its ability to fight on any type of terrain 
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Accurate timing is of great importance 
in this method of attack (see Figure 1). 

A second method is for the tanks to 
form initially a base of fire for the in- 
fantry attack, and then to advance and 
rapidly pass through the infantry to lead 
the attack as the two elements approach 
the objective. This method of attack pro- 
vides the maximum in accurate direct fire 
support for the attacking infantry 
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Battalion (minus 1 platoon) attached, 
attacked abreast, the 3d Battalion on the 
right, and seized Kinzweiler and St. Joris. 
Each battalion employed two infantry 
companies in the assault. The infantry 
companies, supported by the fire of 12 
artillery battalions, moved rapidly across 
the open terrain under cover of the direct 
fire of the attached tank companies and 
of the tanks and heavy weapons of the 











FIGURE 1. 


Infantry and tanks meet on objec- 
tive, infantry taking advantage 
of cover of village and reverse 


slope to support attack of regi- 





tal tank company less one 
platoon. 
Regimental tank pany less one 





platoon advances rapidly over 
long open stretch under cover of 
heavy artillery support to sur- 
round the town just prior to the 


arrival of the infantry. 








elements and reduces the length of time 
the attacking tanks will be under fire of 
enemy antitank guns. In this way, a 
maximum of surprise, fire effect, and 
shock action is provided. This method is 
illustrated by the attack of the 743d Tank 
Battalion in support of the 117th Infantry 
Regiment, 30th Infantry Division, on 19 
November 1944 (see Figure 2). 

The 2d Battalion, 117th Infantry, with 
Company A, 743d Tank Battalion at- 
tached, and the 3d _ Battalion, same 
regiment, with Company C, 743d Tank 


120th Infantry Regiment in the vicinity 
of Neusen. 


As the leading elements of the assault 
infantry companies arrived along the line 
A-B the tanks, each carrying four infan- 
trymen, moved out rapidly. The tanks 
passed through the infantry to lead the 
attack as the two elements arrived at the 
edge of the town. 

Results: 1. The assault infantry com- 
panies crossing the line of departur? 
(LD) at 0800 arrived at the objective «t 
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0819 and consolidated the objective by 
0845. 

2. Enemy losses included 223 prisoners 
(including two battalion commanders and 
their staffs); a number of dead; three 
self-propelled guns; four 75-mm antitank 
guns; four half tracks, etc. 

3. Our losses included four killed in 
action; 35 wounded (includes casualties 
throughout the day from enemy artillery) ; 
four Sherman tanks disabled by enemy 
mines. 

Comments: If the infantry and tanks 





FIGURE 2, 
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had advanced together over the 1,500 
yards of open ground at the normal 
specd of advance of a foot soldier, it seems 
probable there would have. been many 
more friendly tanks destroyed and a 
greater number of casualties among the 
infantry. 

I the third method of employment, the 
tanks, carrying infantry, advance at full 
Spec! to the objective while covered by 
the direct fire of supporting units and 
by { iendly artillery. This method has the 


advantage of rapidly placing the infan- 
tryman on the objective in the minimum 
time, with the minimum losses and 
minimum fatigue. The two disadvantages 
are (1) the infantrymen on the tank in- 
terfere to some degree with the tank 
action; and (2) the infantryman is unable 
to efficiently employ his individual weapon. 
This method is especially adapted to well- 
planned night’ attacks over good tank 
terrain. A very successful historical ex- 
ample of this method is found in the 
attack by Company A, 743d Tank Bat- 


talion, in support of the 117th Infantry 
Regiment, 30th Infantry Division, on 18 
November 1944 (see Figure 3). 

At 0730, the 1st Battalion, 117th In- 
fantry, launched an attack upon the town 
of Warden from Mariandorf. The initial 
blow was thwarted by powerful screens of 
enemy artillery and small arms fire, as 
well as by direct fire from dug-in tanks. 
At 1115, the attack was renewed but again 
the devastating superiority of opposing 
fire had caused heavy casualties and had 
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finally stopped the advance short of its 
goal. One company alone lost more than 
70 men in the short engagement. 

The tank battalion commander then 
suggested that A Company, with its 11 
tanks, rush the town after a heavy 
artillery concentration. 

Sufficient time was taken to coordinate 
the tank-infantry and artillery effort. 
At 1515, following closely behind the in- 
tensive artillery preparation, the 11 
tanks, each carrying four infantrymen, 


FIGURE 3. 


rushed the town simultaneously from 
three sides at top speed. 

Results: 1. One tank platoon of four 
tanks raced into Warden at 1520 from 
Hongen. A second platoon of three tanks 
attacked from Mariandorf. A_ third 
platoon attacked from the build-up area 
south of objective G. The rest of the 117th 
Infantry followed the tanks rapidly and 
seized the town by 1600. The objective 
was consolidated by 1620. 

2. 209 prisoners were captured. Two 
enemy self-propelled assault guns, two 
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antitank guns and seven machine guns 
were overrun by the fast moving tanks. 

3. During the final assault on Warden, 
there were no casualties among our tanks 
or infantry. 

Comments: The comparison of the re- 
sults of this method of attack in this 
situation with the results of the method 
employed in the 0730 and 1115 attacks, 
shows the importance of attempting 
another method if the first one fails. It 
is claimed by some that this method of 





tank-infantry employment renders the 
infantryman more vulnerable to enemy 
fires (particularly air bursts) than does 
the normal infantry attack. However, if 
the attack is launched with surprise, exe- 
cuted with speed, and covered by heavy 
friendly artillery fire, the tanks with 
their mounted infantry will be on the 
objective before they begin to receive 
enemy artillery fire. It is doubtful that 
there will be more casualties among in- 
fantrymen riding tanks during the short 
time interval necessary for tanks to reach 
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the objective than there will be among 
infantrymen advancing on foot over a 
long time interval. 

In the fourth method of employment, 
the tanks may accompany or operate near 
the infantry and move at their same slow 
rate of advance. This method was fre- 
quently used by the infantry divisions in 
employing the attached separate tank 
battalions in World War II. Although this 
method is required by many situations, it 


FIGURE 4, 
0~onne we 
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is often used because of lack of imagina- 
tion on the part of the tank and infantry 
commanders. Its major disadvantages are 
(1) decreased shock action and (2) slow 
movement which results in greater tank 
an’ infantry casualties. 

1, the fifth method, tanks may be used 
for overwatching infantry (see Figure 4). 
This is the least efficient of all methods 
of .mployment and should be used only 
When terrain or obstacles restrict tank 
mo\ement to the objective. 


On 16 November, the 117th Infantry 
Regiment with Company A, 743d Tank 
Battalion, attached, jumped off in a per- 
fectly conducted attack and captured the 
town of Mariandorf, Germany. This attack 
was part of the operation of the 30th In- 
fantry Division which was called the 
“Perfect Infantry Attack” by XIX Corps, 
Ninth Army. 

As indicated on Figure 4, the enemy 
was well organized and had been prepar- 





ing the defensive positions of Mariandorf 
for over a month. 

The regiment attacked at 1245 with two 
battalions abreast, supported by the direct 
fire of its third battalion and of Company 
A, 748d Battalion. 

The assaulting battalions advanced at 
double time over most of the 1,000 yards 
of open ground while friendly artillery 
pounded Mariandorf. Within 15 minutes, 
the leading elements of the assault bat- 
talions were digging the enemy out of the 
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holes into which the combined fire of the 
artillery, tanks, and the reserve battalion 
had driven them. The vital Mariandorf 
bridge over the sunken railroad bed was 
captured intact with 400 pounds of demoli- 
tions attached. The main Mariandorf- 
Schaufenberg Highway was immediately 
cleared of. mines and Company A, 743d 
Tank Battalion, raced at top speed from 
Schaufenberg to Mariandorf, one tank 
section at a time, under cover of the tanks 
waiting to make the dash. Enemy anti- 
tank guns on the flank attempted to hit 
the tanks as they raced down the road but 
were unsuccessful. By 1400, the entire 
tank company was in Mariandorf helping 
the infantry clean out the town. 

In this situation, the terrain, the mine 
fields, the sunken railroad across a part 
of the front, and a railroad embankment 
across the remainder dictated that the 
tanks play the role of overwatching the 
infantry initially. If the tanks had at- 
tempted to lead the infantry or to advance 
with them, they would have been destroyed 
on the open ground in front of the tank 
obstacles. The tanks, in such a case, would 
have offered little, if any, assistance. 

A combination or modification of the 
five basic methods given above will often 
be necessary and desired. The methods of 
employment of the tank-infantry team at 
company, battalion, regimental, and divi- 
sion levels are limited only by the ex- 
perience, flexibility of mind, and origi- 
nality of the commanders involved. 


Defensive Action 


In general, the tanks of the infantry 
division will either (1) occupy camou- 
flaged and/or dug-in positions in depth 
throughout the defensive sector, or (2) 
will be concentrated in sufficient numbers 
as a counterattacking force. 

Normally the regimental tank companies 
will be employed defensively as indicated 
in (1) above. When so employed, plans 
should be made to permit rapid concentra- 
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tion of the tanks for a resumption of the 
attack or for a counterattack. 

In the defensive, the- infantry division 
tank battalion is normally in division 
reserve as a _ counterattacking force. 
However, the tanks of the tank battalion 
should not be idle in an assembly area but 
should be employed to strengthen the 
antitank defense of the division area. 
This must not reduce the tank battalion’s 
effectiveness for counterattack. 


Basic Problems Affecting Operations 


The tanks can be fully employed only if 
they have the necessary ammunition, gas, 
oil, and maintenance. 

The 743d Tank Battalion attached to 
the 30th Infantry Division in the ETO 
drew an average of 4.4 tons of ammunition 
daily from the ASP, during the period 6 
June 1944 to 30 December 1944. It can be 
expected that the three regimental tank 
companies together will expend a similar 
amount of ammunition under the same 
conditions. The infantry division tank 
battalion will expend less, as it will be 
employed less frequently than will the 
regimental tank companies. 

Each of the regimental tank companies 
can be expected to burn about 1,400 gal- 
lons of gasoline daily. When all tank units 
of the division are employed on a normal 
operation, they will burn approximately 
14,000 gallons of gasoline daily. 

The tanks, because of their complexity 
and weight, require a great deal more 
maintenance at every echelon than do 
wheel vehicles. Thus, with the addition of 
the regimental tank companies and the 
division tank battalion to the infantry 
division, the supply and maintenance 
problem of the infantry regiment and divi- 
sion has doubled. It is essential for the 
regimental and division commanders to 
appreciate thoroughly these problems ‘o 
obtain the maximum use of their tanks. 

The greatest problem that will arise for 
the regimental and division commander: 
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will be the maintenance of the regimental 
tank company in effective fighting condi- 
tion. The fighting ability of the regimen- 
tal tank company will be determined to a 
large extent by the number of tanks that 
can be employed in any given action. 
Based upon experiences of the majority of 
separate tank battalions in the European 
Theater, the infantry battalion and regi- 
mental commanders will employ all tanks 
available continually. Seldom, if ever, will 
the regimental tank company be allowed 
to be in regimental reserve. There will 
be little opportunity for rest and rehabil- 
itation: of tank crews except when their 
tanks are in maintenance or when there 
are no tank replacements for those de- 
stroyed. Such a condition will exist unless 
the division commander takes steps to 
insure that the regimental tank companies 
are furnished an opportunity for adequate 
maintenance, rest, and rehabilitation. 

To insure such an opportunity, it will 
be necessary for the division commander 
to relieve the regimental tank company by 
replacing it with a tank company from 
the division tank battalion. This relief will 
allow the regimental tank company to 
recover from combat weariness and to 
concentrate on reequipment and mainte- 
nance under supervision and guidance of 
the division tank battalion commander 
and with the help of the tank battalion 
maintenance platoon. 

The continuous maintenance of the 
regimental tank company in the line by 
replacement of individual tank crew mem- 
bers, by the replacement of individual 
tanks with complete crews, or by the re- 
placement of an entire platoon from .the 
division tank battalion, should be avoided. 


The regimental tank companies and the 
companies of the tank battalion must re- 


_ ceive the same training. Both must know 


how to fight the slow, tedious, slugging 
war of the regimental tanks and the fast- 
moving, daring attack of the tank bat- 
taliin which is necessary for the rapid 


exploitation of regimental and division 
breakthroughs. 


The training of tank crew replacements, 
both officers and enlisted men, should be 
the responsibility of the tank battalion 
commander. He has the staff necessary 
for adequate planning and supervision of 
the training. During its first six consecu- 
tive months of combat, the 743d Tank 
Battalion, attached to the 30th Infantry 
Division, had a total of 623 enlisted and 
51 officer casualties out of a T/O strength 
of 699 enlisted men and 42 officers. Thus, 
it can be seen that the training of re- 
placements is of great importance and a 
major undertaking. 


Summary 


The maximum and most efficient effort 
by the infantry division tanks in combat 
will be insured by the following: 


1. All unit commanders (tank and in- 
fantry) within the division must maintain 
an imaginative and flexible attitude on 
tank employment. 


2. Logistical support, especially in 
ammunition, fuel, lubricants, and spare 
parts, must be efficient and adequate. 


38. The regimental and division tank 
companies must be trained so as to be in- 
terchangeable, in order to allow proper 
rest and rehabilitation of the regimental 
tank companies. 


4. Tank crew members, tank crews, and 
tank platoons should not be transferred 
between companies. The tank company, 
whether it be a regimental tank company 
or a tank battalion company, must have 
the feeling of being a permanently con- 
stituted unit and not just a replacement 
company. 


5. The regimental tank company should 
be placed under control of the tank bat- 
talion commander for training, mainte- 
nance, and. rehabilitation when relieved 
for rest by a company from the division 
tank battalion. 
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The Transportation Corps 


in Support of Field Armies 


Colonel N. H. Vissering, Transportation Corps 


A GREAT deal of misunderstanding 
and conflict of opinion exists concerning 
the mission which should be assigned to 
the Transportation Corps in support of 
field armies. As the Transportation Corps 
is a new service, activated 31 July 1942, 
there was no opportunity to work out 
doctrines and agreed procedures for its 
employment prior to the advent of World 
War II. As a result, transportation was 
handled differently in every theater, the 
manner in which it was employed being 
largely dependent on the personality of 
the Chief of Transportation in the partic- 
ular theater and the ideas of G-4 and the 
Theater Commander. 

The factor which probably accounts for 
the greatest difference of opinion when 
an organization for handling transporta- 
tion is being set up in a headquarters is 
the fact that the movement of troops or 
supplies involves both General and 
Special Staff functions. The issuance of 
movement directives in the name of the 
Commander is a function of the General 
Staff after coordination with Special Staff 
representatives. The actual transportation 
of the troops or supplies is accomplished 
by the service charged with this respon- 
sibility. In most overseas theaters, these 
two functions were divided between a 
Transportation Section of G-4, and the 
Theater Chief of Transportation. 

Many staff officers erroneously assume 
that they are transportation experts after 
they have learned a few basic planning 
factors. In transportation, as in other 


technical fields, a little knowledge can 
be dangerous; the wise staff officer checks 
his factors and plans closely with the 
technician who is to perform the mission. 
For example, just because one double- 
track railroad which was considered in 
a plan yesterday is capable of delivering 
10,000 tons daily, it does not necessarily 
follow that another double-track railroad 
which may be under consideration today 
is capable of delivering the same quantity. 
The gradients, the condition of rolling 
stock, and the number and condition of 
sidings may be entirely different. Any one 
of these factors could alter the capacity 
of the railroad materially. 


Transportation Advisors 


While it is highly essential that move- 
ment planners continually check their 
factors with technicians, this is often 
difficult in actual practice. The operators 
are frequently too busy delivering the 
goods to be available for consultation. This 
unavailability of technical advice makes 
it essential that the staff planner be able 
to advise his commander on transporta- 
tion problems on the basis of his personal 
knowledge of the situation and his prac- 
tical transportation experience. An officer 
capable of rendering such advice is diffi- 
cult to find on the average staff. The 
professional line officer seldom possesses 
practical transportation experience. He is 
inclined to measure the distance between 
two points on a map, assume that a truck 
will make 25 miles per hour, assume a 
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load factor of four tons per truck, allow 
30 minutes for loading and unloading, 
adjust these factors to the number of 
trucks available, and come up with an 
answer as to the number of tons which 
can be moved daily. It is difficult for him 
to comprehend why the operating man 
cannot perform the miracle which he has 
outlined on paper. Only after practical 
experience in operating a number of trucks 
is he able to appreciate the many other 
factors which must be considered. Only 
then is he qualified to approximate the 
delivery capacity of a number of trucks 
under varying conditions. The average 
line officer is even less qualified to deal 
with the complicated problems which arise 
in connection with rail or sea movements. 

What is the answer? Should movements 
planners be technical transportation men? 
Technicians also have their limitations. 


Approximately six weeks before the in- 
vasion of France, a small Land Move- 
ments Section was organized within the 
Movement and Transportation Branch, 
G-4, SHAEF. This small section, com- 
posed of both United States and British 
officers who had had previous transporta- 
tion and general staff experience, was 
charged with the responsibility of examin- 
ing various plans for advance after the 
landing and of advising the Planning 
Staff concerning the capabilities of our 
inland transportation facilities to im- 
plement these various plans. Estimates 
were procured from G-3 on _ projected 
phase lines at various dates, the probable 
number of allied divisions ashore, their 
probable location, and the type of combat 
which was anticipated. Based on this in- 
formation, other logistical planners in the 
G-4 Division worked out load factors for 


In the support of armies in the field, all forms of transportation . 
should be concentrated in one agency, and competent advisors should 
be available in major headquarters for consultation on all movements 


There is no question that professional 
transportation men brought into the Army 
from civil life possess more practical 
know-how on the operation of their par- 
ticular phase of transportation than the 
average professional soldier. On the other 
hand, it is a rarity when a practical truck 
operator, for example, possesses a work- 
ing knowledge of rail or sea transport 
problems. It is still more rare when a 
civilian transportation expert has a work- 
ing knowledge of military tactics and 
logistics. The movements planner should 
appreciate the “why” as well as the “how” 
of movement. 


The absolute necessity of having well- 
trained movements advisors, particularly 
in higher headquarters, is illustrated by 
the following historic example: 


ammunition, petroleum, oil, lubricants, 
and other supplies, as well as the probable 
location where these supplies would be 
turned over to the armies for movement 
with their own organizational transporta- 
tion. From this information, the  move- 
ment planners were able to determine the 
approximate ton-miles per day which 
would have to be delivered by rail or by 
truck companies assigned to Communica- 
tions Zone. 

The analysis of British capabilities 
showed that they had sufficient transporta- 
tion to accomplish their objectives as per 
schedule, provided that coastal ports were 
captured reasonably intact. This analysis 
was remarkably accurate in the light of 
future events, although for a short period 
it was necessary to loan trucks to the 
British for the capture of Antwerp, due 
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to the late opening of Le Havre and the 
channel ports. 

However, the analysis of the transporta- 
tion available to support the United 
States forces, which were scheduled to 
advance on the outside perimeter of the 
arc, revealed startling deficiencies. Based 
on the number of truck companies then 
included on the troop list and one driver 
per vehicle, the study showed that the 
American advance could not be supported 
beyond a radius approximately 100 miles 


from the beaches. This information was. 


immediately communicated to G-4 and G-3 
of SHAEF. The initial study was checked 
and rechecked for accuracy. Immediate 
corrective action was initiated. Ship loads 
of trucks were hastily loaded from the 
United States. Those who served in the 
European Theater of Operations will 
probably recall how many units, including 
six Engineer regiments, were converted 
into additional truck companies and re- 
quired to provide two drivers per vehicle. 
Those who were in the United States at 
the time probably recall how certain 
units of various types were hastily re- 
organized into truck companies and how 
trucks were withdrawn from units then in 
training. This prompt action enabled the 
remarkable advances which were made by 
American troops during the summer of 
1944, but we were always short on truck 
transportation. 

The moral of this story is that compe- 
tent movement experts must be brought in 
as soon as any plan is envisaged. British 
movements officers participated in their 
planning from the beginning. As a result, 
their force was reasonably well balanced. 
On the United States side, the Theater 
Chief of Transportation had in his office 
experts who were perfectly capable of 
advising the staff concerning the number 
of trucks or railroads required to move 
any given tonnage a given distance. The 
Theater Chief of Transportation had re- 
quested that more truck companies be put 
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on the troop list and that he be given 
two drivers per vehicle. The officers on 
the ETOUSA staff, however, were not 
movements men and were inclined to view 
these requests as a desire to build an 
empire. The Theater Chief of Transporta- 
tion was at that time too far removed 
from the tactical planning echelons to 
allow his experts to obtain the basic plan- 
ning data to support his contentions. 

The ideal source of transportation ad- 
visors to field commanders is the regular 
officer complement of the Transportation 
Corps, if these officers are thoroughly 
trained in all phases of military transpor- 
tation, tactics, and over-all logistics during 
times of peace. Another logical source is 
the reserve component of the Transporta- 
tion Corps, if these officers also school 
themselves in the over-all problem as well 
as their own speciality. 


Organizations Varied 


As noted before, various field command- 
ers handled their transportation problems 
with various types of organizations. In 
the early days of the war, there was a 
woeful lack of knowledge of the problems 
incident to moving supplies for a field 
army over extended supply lines. Typical 
problems worked out at the Command and 
General Staff College and other service 
schools seldom gave full consideration to 
complications which arise from heavy 
military traffic on the roads. During 
maneuvers, we seldom had a full comple- 
ment of trucks and we generally assumed 
that the loads were delivered instead of 
accomplishing an actual movement of 
combat supplies. Little or no consideration 
was given to possible interruptions from 
enemy aircraft. Our present training 
programs might well lay more emphasis on 
this factor, as our heavy movements dur- 
ing World War II were largely made pos- 
sible by our dominance of the air. This 
may not be the case in a future conflict. 

Many army commanders were reluctant 
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to include Transportation Corps sections 
as a part of their headquarters. General 
Patton, for example, was extremely re- 
luctant to take a Transportation Section 
with him to North Africa. Later, he was 
loud in his praises of this particular 
section and insisted on competent Trans- 
portation Corps personnel being assigned 
to his headquarters for subsequent cam- 
paigns. At one time, his Transportation 
Corps personnel operated their own 
private railroad forward of the broken 
lines around Paris until this line could be 


connected with the main lines to 
Cherbourg. 
Generally speaking, transportation 


functioned best when the General and 
Special Staff aspects were closely welded 
into one organization. The British cri- 
tiques which followed the evacuation of 
Dunkirk highlighted many costly failures 
in movement control and planning. As a 
result of this lesson, the British staff 
organization was hastily overhauled and 
great emphasis placed on this problem. A 
Movements and Transportation Section 
was included in all staffs down to and in- 
cluding divisions. These Movements and 
Transportation Sections performed both 
General and Special Staff functions. The 
chief of Movements and Transportation 
was movements advisor to the commander 
and participated in all General Staff 
planning. He also commanded transporta- 
tion elements (rail and water) assigned 
to the command. He had under him traffic 
police who controlled movement on the 
roads. He did not, however, have command 
of truck units. This omission caused con- 
siderable gaps in subsequent staff plan- 
ning and made coordination of movement 
difficult in many cases. Unbiased observers 
of British and American transportation in 
Europe generally conceded that American 
operation was better due to having all 
forms of surface transportation handled 
by one agency. The British organization 
ha) much in its favor, “however, particu- 
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larly as the British selected the most 
brilliant officers to serve on their move- 
ments staffs. British movements officers 
were almost invariably specially selected 
line officers who were given intensive 
training in movements technique and 
procedure. These movements officers 
worked in close relationship with the 
technical transportation officers, both of 
whom reported to the chief of Movements 
and Transportation. 

Possibly the ideal staff organization for 
handling transportation has been evolved 
by EUCOM headquarters since the end 
of hostilities. Before Major General Carter 
B. Magruder became G-4 of the European 
Theater, the staff organization was more 
or less conventional, with a Movements 
Section in G-4, and the Chief of Transpor- 
tation’s office located in another building 
several blocks away. This organization 
worked fairly well, as the movements men 
in G-4 were hand-picked officers with war 
experience in handling movements prob- 
lems. This group worked in close harmony 
with the planning and movements per- 
sonnel in the Theater Chief of Transpor- 
tation’s office. There was, however, some 
inevitable friction due to divided responsi- 
bility and considerable time-lag in effect- 
ing necessary coordination of movements 
due to the physical location of the two 
offices. One of General Magruder’s first 
actions was to move the Chief of Trans- 
portation’s office into the Farben building, 
immediately adjacent to the G-4 offices. 
The Movements Section, G-4, was then 
dissolved, their function being assumed by 
the Planning and Movements Sections, 
Office, Chief of Transportation. Under 
this arrangement, movement directives of 
a general staff nature are prepared by the 
Chief of Transportation for authentica- 
tion by G-4, while directives of a purely 
technical nature are disseminated by the 
Chief of Transportation through normal 
Transportation channels. This type of 
organization has the following advan- 
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tages: (a) it effects a substantial saving 
in staff personnel; (b) it facilitates rapid 
staff coordination; and (c) it permits 
simultaneous issuance of directives on 
urgent movements through both command 
and technical channels. 

It is an old adage that a good craftsman 
knows how to use his tools. The tools of a 
military commander are the units which 
he commands. Most of the potential army 
commanders of the future are now well 
informed concerning the characteristics 
and capabilities of various combat units. 
Their knowledge of service troops is, how- 
ever, generally much more limited. It is 
essential that commanders or staff officers 
in higher headquarters know the capa- 
bilities of their’ service units if they are 
to receive the maximum service for their 
combat troops and still hold down the over- 
head in service installations. Few officers 
outside of the Transportation Corps have 
a knowledge of the capabilities of the 
Transportation Corps units. Probably 
least appreciated are the capabilities of 
a Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany Transportation, Medium Port (T/O& 
E 55-120-1, 13 May 1944). 

When this table of organization was 
drawn up, it was designed to provide a 
service headquarters capable of support- 
ing a field army during a limited advance, 
say 100 to 150 miles from the coast. This 
headquarters includes all of the staff sec- 
tions generally found in a base section. 
By attaching service units, it is capable 
of operating staging areas and depots 
within the port area as well as performing 
the function of unloading cargo and mov- 
ing it forward. Vacancies for senior offi- 
cers were purposely provided in all of the 
special staff sections and a general offi- 
cer’s vacancy was provided as port com- 
mander. Seldom, if ever, was the full po- 
tential of this organization utilized in 
overseas theaters. Almost invariably, one 
or more service headquarters were inter- 
posed between the port and the army which 
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it supported, with a consequent pyramid- 
ing of service overhead. 

In the spring of 1947, due to the acute 
shortage of personnel, EUCOM headquar- 
ters decided to place the Command of the 
Bremen enclave under the Bremerhaven 
Port of Embarkation. The Port Headquar- 
ters became responsible for all military 
activities in the area except military gov- 
ernment. For once, the full capabilities of 
a port headquarters are being utilized. 
While this is a peacetime application, the 
functions now being performed are well 
worth study by officers who may in the 
future be called upon to organize an over- 
seas expeditionary force. 


Conclusions 


It is hoped that the reader may gather 
the following conclusions: 

1. It is essential that control of all forms 
of transportation be concentrated in one 
agency. 

2. Competent movement and transporta- 
tion advisors are an essential part of any 
major headquarters and should be con- 
sulted by other members of the staff on all 
plans involving movement of troops or sup- 
plies. 

3. The regular or reserve officer compo- 
nents of the Transportation Corps are the 
logical sources to provide such advisors. 
These officers must be trained in advance 
to understand all phases of transporta- 
tion, the general principles of military 
tactics and logistics, and how to present 
their ideas clearly and logically to a com- 
mander in accordance with recognized staff 
procedures. 

4. Movements planners must look far 
ahead of a current situation and antici- 
pate requirements before they arise. 

5. Fullest use has heretofore not been 
made of the capabilities of certain Trans- 
portation Corps units, particularly Mobile 
Ports of Embarkation. Fuller utilization of 
this unit may enable future commanders to 
reduce their service overhead. 
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Military Government Functions 
WN in a 
Division in Combat 


Major Leroy E. Wade, Field Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


IVILIAN populations become a prob- 
lem to military units in the combat zones. 
In rare instances, battles are fought 
where no individuals live, but ordinarily 
there are civilians in the vicinity of every 
battlefield. There are rural areas with 
houses scattered here and there, rural 
villages, or sometimes, as in the case of 
battles in Germany, there were large 
cities of varying degrees of destruction 
and disorganization. 


Civilians in front line areas must be 
controlled. Military necessity requires 
that civilians be prevented from inter- 
fering with military operations. Inter- 
national law makes it an obligation of an 
invading force to provide government to 
insure the law and order which the dis- 
placed government can no longer provide. 
National policies of the United States 
must be enforced on the people in the 
occupied area. 


Prevention of Civilian Interference 


The commander of a division engaged in 
combat with an enemy force has only one 
immediate objective, that of defeating 
the force on his immediate front. Civil- 
ians in the area can interfere with the 


activities of a division. The enemy force 
can cause civilians to become a problem 
by positive actions of its own. In 1940, 
the German Army successfully drove 
French civilians onto the roads. This 
clogged the roads to such an extent that 
elements of the French Army could not 
reach the decisive point of battle. Combat 
commanders must take action to prevent 
such interference. 

Enemy soldiers of a retreating force 
frequently conceal themselves among the 
civil population. Such enemy soldiers can 
commit sabotage behind the front lines of 
a division and create a continuous feeling 
of insecurity in the troops. To prevent 
harmful actions of such people, a curfew 
is imposed on the population to prevent 
circulation at night. Travel restrictions 
are imposed to prevent harmful circula- 
tion at any time. In addition, the popula- 
tion is screened to remove individuals who 
are potentially dangerous to the combat 
forces. 

Enforcing National Policy 


When armies of the United States are 
in the field, they are charged with enforc- 
ing certain national policies. War is not 
limited to fighting enemy troops alone. 





To control civilians in the front line areas and to see that they do not 
interfere with military operations, the division is provided with 


a staff section and attached units for military government duties 
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Hostile civilian activities must be stopped. 
Hostile persons must be removed from 
positions of power among the occupied 
population. Division commanders receive 
directives which implement these policies. 
The directives are in the form of specific 
orders which are to be enforced on the 
civilian population. National policies are 
of longer range than military necessity, 
and immediate action on civilian problems 
tends to aid the occupying troops in en- 
forcing long-range policies. 


Fulfilling International Obligations 


When one nation drives the army of an 
enemy nation from the enemy’s sovereign 
territory, international law requires that 
the occupying force exercise the functions 
of civil government for the purpose of re- 
storing and maintaining public order. 

International law also requires that an 
armed force in the territory not that of 
an enemy must establish military govern- 
ment when the government of the territory 
is absent or unable to maintain order. 
If there is a government recognized as 
the official government of a territory, an 
agreement is made between the United 
States government and the territorial 
government, or between the theater com- 
mander and the territorial government. 
In that case, the policies carried out are 
those which have been agreed upon with 
the civilian government. The latter is ex- 
pected to assume control at a later period. 
Such an agreement includes a provision 
to permit combat commanders to take 
emergency action in any case where drastic 
measures are needed. 

The requirement of international law is 
that military government must be estab- 
lished in occupied territory, friendly or 
enemy, when civil government cannot 
maintain public order. Further activities 
must be carried on under the principle of 
military necessity for the prevention of 
interference by the civilians, or in com- 
pliance with the directives implementing 
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national policy. Re-establishment of a 
city’s police force to protect the inhabit- 
ants from the criminal element among 
them fulfills international law. Imposing 
a curfew to make secure the lives of troops 
fulfills military necessity. Removing a 
specified class of people from public office 
because of an order from our own govern- 
ment carries out national policy. 


Operating Procedures 


The United States government trans- 
mits directives to the theater commander 
setting forth the national policies which 
are to be enforced in occupied territory. 
The military government staff sections of 
the theater staff prepare specific direc- 
tives on each problem for the field armies. 
The sections also prepare policy and pro- 
cedure for functions which are uniform 
over all of the armed forces in the theater. 
The army headquarters, in turn, publishes 
two types of directives—standing operat- 
ing procedures for military government, 
and military government annexes to ad- 
ministrative orders. The standing operat- 
ing procedures for military government 
includes detailed instructions on all 
specific military government functions 
which must be standardized throughout 
the area. These standing operating pro- 
cedures are distributed to all corps, divi- 
sions, and military government units 
which operate in the army area. 

For each operation, the army also pub- 
lishes a military government annex to 
each administrative order. This . annex 
prescribes the specific actions which may 
be taken, but which may not be applicable 
to other operations. The annex is dis- 
tributed to units in the army service area, 
to corps commanders, and division com- 
manders. 


The corps receives the army standing 
operating procedures and indorses it to 
the divisions. Corps uses the army mili- 
tary government annex in writing its own 
military government annex. Such army 
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orders as are applicable, and all military 
government orders of its own are included 
in the corps annex. The corps military 
government annex is distributed to divi- 
sion commanders and to the unit com- 
manders in the corps service area. 


For any operation, the division has the 
army standing operating procedures and 
the corps civil affairs annex, which pre- 
scribes the limits within which it per- 
forms military government functions. 
Military government units assigned to 
communities within the area of the divi- 
sion may be expected to have, and to be 
familiar with, army standing operating 
procedures before the units are attached 
to the division. The division publishes its 
own military government annex to direct 
military government operations in each 
military operation. The military govern- 
ment unit attached to a division has for 
its direction the army standing operating 
procedure and the division military gov- 
ernment annex concerning the particular 
operation in which it is taking part. 


Functions of Personnel 


Who performs the functions of military 
government in a division? Nearly every- 
one in the division has some part in these 
functions, from the division commander to 
the private in the front line. The part of 
the private may be only that of conducting 
himself correctly when he meets civilians. 

Two types of military government or- 
ganizations are present in a division: 
division military government staff sec- 
tion, and the attached military govern- 
ment units. The particular function of 
the military government staff section and 
the military government units is the mak- 
ing of policy for, and the supervision of, 
civil administration of the area in which 
the division fights. Civil adminstration 
includes the activities of the municipal 
government of the area, activities of other 
civil government agencies within the area, 
and any other activities of civilians. In 


the case of the latter, it may be necessary 
to assume supervision over the activities 
of civilians in order to assure success of 
the military operation, or to carry out 
directives from higher authority. 

The military government staff section: 
of the division is an integral part of the 
division staff and moves with the division 
in combat areas. In conformance with 
directives of higher headquarters, the 
military government staff section is 
charged by the division commander with 
staff responsibility for supervision of 
civil administration. It interprets instruc- 
tions from higher headquarters, makes 
studies of areas to be occupied, makes 
plans for the military government of the 
areas to be occupied, and prepares the 
division military government annexes and 
military government portions of division 
administrative orders. The military gov- 
ernment staff section also advises other 
staff sections concerning the civil popula- 
tion and its control, and directs the activi- 
ties of the military government units 
attached to the division for the purpose of 
controlling communities in the area in 
which the division fights. Appropriate 
Field Manuals prescribe detailed lists of 
duties performed by the various staff sec- 
tions of the division to assist in control- 
ling the civilian population. The general 
principle is that military government 
personnel and units are military personnel 
and military units, and that the staff sec- 
tions of the division perform for them the 
same functions that it performs for all 
other subordinate units of the division. 


G-1 secures personnel, assigns them, 
and performs all appropriate personnel 
services. 

G-2 furnishes all needed information to 
the military government staff section 
which it may have in its possession. It 
also receives from higher headquarters 
lists of civilians to be apprehended and 
imprisoned in each community. Counter- 
intelligence corps units assigned to the 
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division arrest such persons and confine 
them. 

G-3 performs the usual operations func- 
tions for military government. He assigns 
troop units to perform special missions, 
such as guarding essential installations. 
He prepares instructions to the combat 
troops on proper relations with civilians. 

G-4 supervises the requisitioning, re- 
ceipt, and distribution of military sup- 
plies needed for civilian relief. Military 
government units distribute such supplies 
to civilians. G-4 also supervises the dis- 
tribution to military government units of 
the supplies for their own use. Mass move- 
ments of personnel require transportation, 
a problem of G-4. When the agencies 
supervised by G-4 need civilian labor, it is 
made available to them by the employment 
service of the military government units. 

The division surgeon has an interest in 
civilian health conditions which may 
affect the troops. If an epidemic breaks 
out in the civilian population, it becomes a 
hazard to the troops. The surgeon may 
supply medicines and vaccines to prevent 
epidemics. In division combat operations, 
badly wounded civilians may have to be 
evacuated as a morale factor for the 
troops. In rear areas, such civilians may 
be cared for in civilian hospitals by civilian 
personnel. In battle areas, this is hardly 
practicable. Frequently, civilians may re- 
quire attention by military surgeons, if 
there is time for them to be so treated. 

The division engineer is interested in 
keeping roads open and in _ repairing 
bridges. Debris must be moved and repair 
materials found. The engineer can utilize 
civilian labor and locally available supplies. 
The military government employment 
service hires these people and furnishes 
them to the engineer as he needs them. 
The employment service also assists in 
locating supplies. 

The signal officer wants the use of local 
telephone lines for the use of the troops. 
He wants material to build and maintain 
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new lines. He, too, needs civilian labor for 
much of the common work that must be 
done. 

The judge advocate general of the divi- 
sion is the legal adviser to the commanding 
general. He reviews the records of trial of 
civilians tried before provost courts or mili- 
tary government courts appointed by the 
division commander. He advises the divi- 
sion commander on the approval or dis- 
approval of the sentences promulgated. He 
also takes measures to assure that civilian 
courts do not operate in the area in such a 
manner as to discriminate against civilians 
who cooperate with the military forces. 

The public information officer, im- 
mediately, and the office of psychological 
warfare, later, want control of radio 
stations, newspaper plants, motion picture 
theaters, and other media of information. 
Such control enables them to influence the 
attitude of civilians and to disseminate 
psychological material in later operations. 


The military government officer on the 
division staff surveys the needs of the civil- 
ian population for essential supplies and 
facilities. He makes recommendations to 
the division commander as to what supplies 
and facilities must be made available to the 
civilian population if the purposes of the 
division are not to be defeated. When all 
the needs within the division and of the 
civilians within the area have been con- 
sidered, the division commander decides 
what must be furnished to the civilians and 
what can be requisitioned from them to con- 
tribute to the success of the mission. 


Military Government Units 


During a war, military government 
personnel in the United States are trained 
in special service schools. Military gov- 
ernment units are furnished to armies as 
needed. The army assigns each military 
government unit to a specific community 
which will need such government services. 
As a division is about to capture a par- 
ticular community, the unit which has 
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been trained for that community or for a 
similar community is attached to the 
division. When the community is taken, 
the military government unit assumes 
control of its civil government and other 
civil activities. The unit remains in the 
area as long as it is needed. The unit re- 
mains attached to the division as long as 
the division area includes the community. 
When the division rear boundaries are 
advanced, the military government units 
pass to corps control. 

The military government unit is an 
operating unit. It supervises the adminis- 
tration of the municipal government, of 
economic organizations, and of relief meas- 
ures which are made necessary by military 
activities in the area. All transactions 
between the units of the division and the 
civilian agencies are formalized and co- 
ordinated by the military government 
units. The civilian officials of each munici- 
pality get their instructions directly from 
the members of the units. The division 
commander, through the military gov- 
ernment staff officer, looks to the military 
government unit for control of the civil 
population. 


Military government units vary in the 
number of personnel and in the qualifica- 
tions of their personnel. In Italy and 
Sicily in World War II, two officers fre- 
quently composed a unit. Later, in France 
and Germany, units of varying strength 
were used, depending upon the size of the 
municipality and the complexity and 
degree of control to be achieved. In the 
Pacific Theater, various sized units were 
used. In general, each unit is assigned the 
personnel deemed necessary to control the 
particular community in which it is to 
operate. The latest development in the 
organization of military government units 
is the formation of headquarters and 
administrative units and cellular func- 
tional teams. Each team is prepared to 
carry on one specific military government 
function. For example, a finance team 


might be added to a military government 
platoon for the purpose of operating a 
district income tax office in the city to 
which the platoon is assigned. 


The degree of control to be exercised 
by a military government unit over a com- 
munity influences its method of operation. 
If disorder is anticipated, rigid control 
is prescribed. If the population appears 
to be orderly and willing to comply with 
instructions, less rigid methods are 
necessary. 

In liberated areas, tke local civil gov- 
ernments are normally encouraged to 
carry on their activities with a minimum 
of interference. Military government units 
serve as liaison between the troops and 
the civilian population. The units assist 
the local governments in whatever way 
they can. 

In territories where the civil popula- 
tion tends to be hostile, extremely rigid 
control may be necessary during combat. 
Since officials of the cities may be pre- 
sumed to be strongly indoctrinated against 
the combat troops by the previous govern- 
ment, they may be disqualified from hold- 
ing office. In such cases, military govern- 
ment units find it necessary to assume 
direct control of each city, to take over 
each of the policy making offices, and to 
apply strong control measures. 


Control Measures 


What measures are necessary to control 
a civil population in a battle area? They 
consist of immediate and emergency meas- 
ures necessary to assure that the civilian 
population cannot interfere with the com- 
bat effort. In general, they include: 

1. Police measures to insure law and 
order under combat conditions. 

a. Proclamations and ordinances are 
posted to inform the public what is ex- 
pected of them. 

b. A curfew is imposed to prevent 
the movement of hostile persons at night 
and to prevent lawless acts. 
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c..A police force is organized and 
assigned to duty under the supervision of 
the military government unit. 

d. Provost courts are established to 
try offenders among the civilians against 
military personnel and military laws. 

e. Known hostile persons are sought 
out, arrested, and placed in confinement. 

2. Measures to obtain from the civil- 
ians such supplies and services as are re- 
quired and can be made available for use 
of the troops, to include: 

a. Hospital facilities. 

b. Billeting. 

c. Telephone facilities. 

d. Engineer supplies. 

3. The provision of disaster relief to 
prevent disease and unrest among civil- 
jians which might endanger the troops. 
This relief includes: 

a. Food, clothing, and shelter. 

b. Medical relief. 

c. Care of refugees. 

d. Evacuation of homeless people. 

Among other immediate measures may 
be included the restriction of civilians 
from traffic routes needed by troops. As a 
rule, military police units guard and 
secure these routes. Water must be tested 
to determine whether it is potable. Bodies 
of dead persons or animals, which would 
constitute a health hazard, must be buried. 
Groups of civilians must be organized to 


carry out these burials insofar as pos- 
sible in accordance with the customs of 
the people. Banks, warehouses, post 
offices, and essential storage places of 
supplies, must be closed and sealed to 
assure that the records and materials will 
be protected from looting by irresponsible 
persons. A labor office must be established 
to hire and process labor which can be 
used by troop units. 

Military government units accomplish 
these various functions by organizing, 
deputizing, and _ supervising civilians. 
Military government personnel take con- 
trol of all policy making offices, such as 
those of the mayor, chief of police, chief 
of the fire department, city health officer, 
city engineer, and such other offices as 
they deem necessary. If the official found 
in each office is considered trustworthy, he 
is left in office with his actions subject to 
supervision. If he can not be trusted, he is 
removed. A satisfactory person is tempo- 
rarily appointed and that person is directed 
to carry out the functions of the office. 
In some instances in World War II, mili- 
tary government officers actually per- 
formed the duties of policy-making officers, 
but civilians usually can soon be found to 
perform such functions. Civilians are used 
to the greatest possible extent, compatible 
with the military mission, to perform 
routine and technical missions. 





Military. Government has been defined as “that form of government which 
is established and maintained by a belligerent by force of arms over occupied 
territory and the inhabitants thereof.” It operates both before and after the 
end of organized resistance and sometimes remains in effect until a treaty of 
peace has been signed and ratified, but is more normally brought to an end as 
soon as satisfactory conditions have been created. 

Major General G. W. R. Templer, Great Britain 

















‘ UNITED 
Unified Medical Service 


The Secretary of Defense .recently 
issued the following statement: 


“The Joint Chiefs of Staff have un- 
animously recommended that I immedi- 
ately institute studies and measures 
designed to establish a single, completely 
unified, and amalgamated medical service 
for the support of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. 


“In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion, I am asking the Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Advisory Committee, of which Mr. 
Charles P. Cooper is Chairman, to under- 
take the necessary studies as a matter of 
high priority. In so requesting, I have 
asked the Committee to consider all 
alternative means for the organization 
of the medical services of the Armed 
Forces and to advise me as to the form of 
organization which will be most economi- 
cal in terms of money, medical manpower, 
and facilities, while at the same time pro- 
viding the three fighting arms with the 
medical support which they require. 


“Because of the complicated nature of 
the subject matter, these studies will of 
nevessity take time. However, I am hopeful 
thit they will result in a material reduc- 
tion in our over-all requirements for medi- 
cal personnel and facilities.”—National 
Mi itary Establishment. 
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STATES 
‘Space Ship’ 

Top secret research on a 10,000 mph 
“space ship” that might some day be the 
key to world military domination is being 
conducted by government scientists. 

Military observers say that the craft 
might be used to break through the earth’s 
gravity screen to become an “earth satel- 
lite.” It would constitute an outerspace 
platform, hanging like a tiny moon 
thousands of miles above the earth, for 
guiding or launching atomic rockets. 

Air Force spokesmen said they could 
only speculate in regard to the “space 
ship.” 

They said the 10,000 mph speed would 
presumably take the ship to a point where 
its velocity would counterbalance the 
earth’s gravity pull. 

Thereafter, it could either “float” in 
space—with the earth whirling around 
below—or turn on power and keep pace 
with the globe. 

Asked how such a craft could carry 
enough fuel to keep up with the speed of 
the earth’s rotation, these officials sug- 
gested that with the thin air and virtual 
absence of molecular resistance at such a 
high altitude a single pound of fuel might 
run the ship for a year. 

They said that the ship would obviously 
have to be large, at least several hundred 
feet long.—The New York Times. 
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Latest Guided Missile 


The US Air Force Chief of Staff re- 
cently announced a program to purchase 
guided missiles and allied equipment to 
be used in a new training program of Air 
Force guided missile crews. The Presi- 
dent has certified $26,500,000 for this 
program since last fall. 

The latest development in this program 
is the release of information on the 
Consolidated-Vultee 774 rocket which is 
32 feet long and has a center diameter of 





Consolidated-Vultee 774 rocket—US Air 
Force photo. 


30 inches. It is the first Air Force missile 
approaching the size of the German V-2. 
It was successfully fired by Air Force 
technicians in 1948, and is being con- 
sidered as an Air Force training missile. 
Although outwardly similar in appear- 
ance to the German V-2, the 774 incor- 
porates many design improvements, in- 
cluding improved stabilization controls 
which insure better launching character- 
istics—Department of the Air Force. 
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Restoring Used Equipment 


An Army economy program is restoring 
millions of dollars worth of used items to 
renewed utilization by a process of classifi- 
cation, reclamation, and repair at in- 
stallations throughout the United States. 
The program is being carried out by The 
Quartermaster General at an average 
over-all cost of 10 percent of the original 
value of the items. 

In the first nine months of 1948, the 
latest period for which complete figures 
are available, a total of 322,075,375 items 
of all types were returned to service or to 
stocks through these operations. The items 
had an original value of $285,147, 887. The 
equipment included: 


1. Clothing, equipage, and_ general 
supplies. Some 119,000,000 of these items, 
having an original value of $247,483,310, 
were recovered through “classification.” 
This process includes segregation into 
groups and kinds, inspection as to condi- 
tion and size, repair, cleaning, and 
laundering where necessary. 


2. Heavy duty mechanical equipment, 
furniture, office appliances and_ type- 
writers, musical instruments, etc. Some 
3,000,000 items of this kind, with an 
original value of $37,664,577, were re- 
paired and restored. 


In addition, there was salvage (un- 
usable residue) amounting to slightly 
less than 10 percent of the total volume 
of all items handled. 


The reclamation process requires that 
wherever possible used items which can- 
not be repaired and reissued for their 
original purposes be utilized for other pur- 
poses. This limits worn-out items placed 
in salvage to those for which no further 
use can be made within the Army. Rags, 
which are baled and used throughout the 
Army, are one example of final use.— 
Department of the Army. 
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Target Aircraft 

Development details of the US Air 
Force’s newest flying target, the OQ-19A 
remotely-controlled target plane, were re- 
vealed recently by Air Matériel Command 
headquarters. 

The OQ-19A has a speed of 220 miles 
an hour and weighs approximately 300 
pounds. The plane will fly at high speed 
for 1 hour at sea level without refueling 
and can be operated anywhere within the 
line of sight. 

Telescopic aids can be utilized for in- 
creasing the operating range. 

Remotely controlled from either the 
ground or the air, the O0Q-19A is capable 
of high speed dives, loops, rolls, wing 
overs, and steep banks. It will simulate 
the operations of a fighter aircraft. 

The target plane will be used for air- 
eraft, antiaircraft, and flexible gunnery 
practice. At a 200-yard range, it has the 
appearance of a normal-sized fighter plane 
flying 500 yards away. 

A high-wing monoplane, the 0Q-19A is 
powered by a four cylinder air-cooled 
reciprocating engine which operates on 
the 2-stroke principle. The 80 pound 
engine develops 60 horsepower and uses 
a fuel mixture of gasoline and oil. The 
maximum fuel capacity is 10 gallons. 

The aircraft is launched by a rocket 
which boosts it along a 60-foot catapult 
to a speed of 80 miles an hour for takeoff. 
The rocket car used in the operation is 
stopped within a 4-foot space at the end 
of the catapult by a hydraulic snubbing 
device and can be re-used for successive 
launchings. 

Landing of the OQ-19A is accomplished 
by « 82-foot diameter cargo-type para- 
chute which can be released by the control 
operator. It is automatically released by 
interruption of the radio carrier wave, 
Which would occur if damaged by direct 
hits or in the event of short circuits in 
the wiring. Another automatic device re- 


leases the parachute the instant the plane 
lands, thus preventing damage which 
would result from the target plane being 
dragged along the ground. 

Manufactured by the Radioplane Com- 
pany, the OQ-19A is approximately 2 feet 





rere 


Above, the 0Q-19A mounted on a catapult; 
below, the target plane becoming airborne. 
—Air Matériel Command photos. 





6 inches high, has a 12-foot wing span, 
and is 10 % feet long. 

The target will climb 2,400 feet a 
minute from takeoff at sea level to a 
service ceiling of 20,000 feet.—Head- 
quarters, Air Matériel Command. 
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New Helicopter Speed 





Above, left, the Piasecki XHJP-1 helicopter is shown with its rotors folded; this makes 
it more compact for storage. Above, right, the high-speed helicopter in flight. 


In trial speed runs, the Navy’s new, 
all-metal Piasecki XHJP-1 utility heli- 
copter made calibrated runs at 131 mph. 
This mark unofficially surpasses the 
present world’s record of 124 mph for 
rotary wing aircraft held by the British 
Fairey “Gyrodyne.” 

The XHJP-1 also has an unusually fast 
rate of climb of better than 1,600 feet 


New Plastic Armor 

In a future war, United States soldiers 
may go into battle wearing suits of armor. 
However, the modern soldier won’t be 
weighted down with metal clothing. The 
modern version of armorplate will be 
made of plastic. 

The Army has revealed a sample of 
plastic body armor described as able to 
stop a .45 caliber revolver slug. 

Other of the Army’s recent findings 
and discoveries include: 

New lightweight Arctic clothing that 
gives protection in —55° weather. 

A new fabric, “sewed with cement,” 
which permits body vapor to escape, yet 
keeps the wearer dry from rain and snow. 

A fire-proof fabric, a new nylon sock, 
and a new wool-nylon flag that will out- 
last all-wool flags three to four times.— 
Armed Force. 


per minute in forward flight and 1,500 
feet per minute vertically. Both climb 
rates are considerably in excess of marks 
established by other helicopters. 

The helicopter is specifically designed 
to operate from aircraft carriers, battle- 
ships, and cruisers for rescue and other 
utility uses in fleet operations.—Piasecki 
Helicopter Corp. 


‘Electric Eyes’ 

Twenty-five test models of an _ elec- 
tronic device, designed to warn the blind 
of obstacles in their path up to a range 
of 15 feet, have been developed by the 
Army Signal Corps. 

The models will be turned over to blind 
veterans of World War II for testing. 
They weigh 4 pounds and project a beam 
of light in front of the user. When the 
light beam is broken by an object in the 
user’s path, warning vibrations are 
produced. 

As the user nears the obstacle, the 
vibrations speed up. The vibrations either 
send a warning buzz to an ear attach- 
ment or cause the handle on the device to 
vibrate. 

The device is designed principally for 
warning against stationary or slow-mov- 
ing objects and is not satisfactory in 
traffic—The New York Times. 
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Ram-Jets Tested on F-80 

Ram-jet engines mounted on the wing 
tips of a US Air Force Lockheed F-80 
Shooting Star have been undergoing 
flight tests for the past year. 

The ram-jets tested were made by the 
Marquardt Aircraft Corp. They are of two 
types, one 7 feet long and 20 inches in 
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used. After the F-80 reached the re- 
quired speed through its standard turbo- 
jet engine, the ram-jets were ignited. 
Then the turbo-jet was turned off and the 
craft was powered by ram-jet alone. 
Mechanically simple, ram-jets are 
merely tubes made of stainless steel, 





F-80 with ram-jet engine mounted on wing tips.—US Air Force photo. 


diameter, the other 10 feet long and 30 
inches in diameter. 

A high air speed is necessary to com- 
press the intake air enough for ram-jet 
engines to operate efficiently, so a “flying 
tes! stand” in the form of an F-80 was 


Navy Blimp 

The largest, non-rigid blimp in the 
world will be built for the US Navy by 
the Goodyear Aircraft! Corporation. 

The Department of the Navy revealed 
tha: a contract has been let for the “N” 
blimp. It will be nearly twice as large as 
the blimps used in WW II antisubmarine 
pat ols and will be able to operate on long- 
ran se patrols.—Science News Letter. 


aluminum; and magnesium. Also included 
is a grid where liquid fuel is mixed with 
compressed air and burned. The com- 
pression is produced by the ram effect 
resulting from the high speed of the plane. 
—Department of the Air Force. 


Atomic Training 

The Atomic Energy Commission plans 
to train rescue teams that would be 
rushed to any area hit by an atomic bomb. 

The commission manager has revealed 
that groups of about 100 civilians will be 
trained in the use of radiation detection 
devices at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Los Alamos, 
N. M., and Hanford, Wash—The New 
York Times. 
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Jet Self-Starter 

The first successful self-starter for jet 
and turboprop aircraft engines has been 
developed by the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and the AiResearch Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The new self-starter system eliminates 
the use of cumbersome storage batteries 
or other heavy auxiliary power units out- 
side the plane. It utilizes as its major 
component a newly developed small gas 
turbine weighing only 88 pounds. Highly 
compressed air is bled from this turbine 
to operate a high-speed air turbine starter 
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unit, which is attached directly to the jet 
or turboprop engine. 

The new self-starter system also will 
allow jet or turboprop aircraft to use 
out-of-the-way bases which are _ not 
equipped to start their engines. It re- 
quires only a % horsepower motor and 
one storage battery for its own starting. 

The turbine engine which powers the 
starter also can be utilized for cabin 
pressurization and air conditioning, for 
heating and de-icing, and for operating 
other power-consuming +t. vero 
ment of the Navy. 
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3,000-Mile Range 

New strides in the conquest of space 
by rockets make it necessary for the 
United States to have a 3,000-mile proving 
ground for launching such weapons, 
Congress was told recently. 

Cost of providing such a test area 
would be $200,000,000. 


Military and scientific authorities said 
that this country would have rockets this 
year capable of traversing 500 miles. 
Eventually the horizontal range might be 
extended to 5,000 miles. 


Military officials said the proposed 3,000- 
mile test course would undoubtedly have 
its launching site within the continental 
United States, but they were hesitant 
about disclosing details. 


These officials said that several sur- 
veys had been made of the western United 
States desert for prospective use as both 
launching and impact areas. One official 
said the Banana River area of Florida 
has been considered as a launching site. 


The 3,000-mile range would include a 
launching area, stations along the flight 
path to track the missiles, and an impact 
area where the missiles would land.—The 
New York Times. 


Special Regulations 


The Department of the Army’s new 
Special Regulations (SR’s) provide a 
medium for the publication of “adminis- 
trative” instructions and directives. Such 
matter was formerly published in Tech- 
nical Manuals, Technical Bulletins, De- 
partment of the Army Pamphlets, Mem- 
oranda and similar publications. Special 
Regulations also contain detailed adminis- 
trative procedures and other implement- 
ing instructions to basic policies contained 
in Army Regulations. Future Army 
Regulations will list only statutory 


authority, basic policy, and basic reguia- 
tions.—Department of the Army. 
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\ WESTERN 
Defense Organization 
In 1948, five foreign ministers met in 
Brussels and bound their countries into 
a 50-year alliance called Western Union 
(MILITARY REVIEW, January 1949, p. 64). 
They created a defense organization and 
ordered their military chiefs to form a 
combined fighting force. 
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EUROPE 


military observers at all but the highest 
levels of meetings of the Western Union 
in London, since last summer, and at 
Fontainebleau, France, since the begin- 
ning of 1949. 

The highest organ of the union is the 
Consultative Council, consisting of the 
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Now this defense organization is a 
reality. A fighting force could be raised 
overnight, with its commanders, its plans, 
and its supply lines already agreed upon. 
War in Western Eurépe tomorrow would 
find the fighting services of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg fighting under one plan and 
under one command. 

The United States government: has had 


foreign ministers of the five powers. Sub- 
sidiary to it, but still in the political 
plane, are the defense ministers, the 
finance ministers, and the Permanent 
Commission, which is the executive organ 
of the Consultative Council. 

On the top military level, there are three 
groups: the Chiefs of Staff, the Military 
Supply Board, and the Financial and Eco- 
nomic Committee.—The New York Times 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
Air Base Agreement 
The United States and Saudi Arabia 
have completed negotiations which give 
the US Air Force certain limited rights 
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._ for continued use of the Army-built 
Dhahran air field on the Persian Gulf. 
(Miuitary REVIEW, February 1949, p. 63.) 

The field is regarded as one of the most 
favorably placed in the Middle East. The 
landing strips are capable of handling 
B-29 planes, and are considered as prob- 
ably adequate for the new B-36, the 
world’s biggest bomber. 

The air field was built by US Army 
engineers as a base on the redeployment 
route between Europe and the Far East. 
It also served as a link on the North 
African air transport supply line. 

Dhahran’s strategic position is not 
solely geographical in terms of air power. 
The base can be supplied by local fuel 
sources and it is within trucking and 
barge-transport distance of two ports open 
to ocean shipping.—The New York Times. 
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CANADA 

Dropping Paratrooper’s Equipment 

Ordinarily, a paratrooper is cluttered 
up with a great amount of equipment 
during a jump. A new method now being 
developed provides that when a para- 
trooper jumps his kitbag is attached to 
the lower part of his leg. This keeps the 
kitbag out of the way of the rest of his 
tackle. After his parachute opens, the bag 
is dropped to the end of a 20-foot rope, 
one end of which is attached to the para- 
trooper’s harness. When the rope is fully 


Equipment suspended below paratrooper. 


outstretched, it receives a jerk, and is 
liable to snap. A shock-absorber or snatch- 
eliminator is used to reduce the jerk.— 
Canadian Army Journal. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

New Radar Device 

British aircraft manufacturers are 
making provisions in new planes for in- 
clusion of an ingenious new radar device. 

Known as Cloud and Collision Warning 
Radar Equipment, the device is designed 
primarily for detection of cumulo-nimbus 
clouds. It may also be used for detecting 
high ground in the path of the aircraft, 
for indicating presence of other planes in 
the vicinity, and for use as a navigational 
aid. The new radar system is installed in 
the nose of the plane—American Heli- 
copter. 


Bomb Disposal 

Great Britain is still working at the 
disposal of bombs dropped during World 
War II. The 3,000-pound German bomb 


shown here was dropped seven years ago. 

After digging for three weeks, the 
bomb disposal squad uncovered the bomb 
and removed the fuze. The bomb was then 









hois-ed from the shaft and hauled away 
to Le broken up. The operation required 
only 90 minutes after the defuzing took 
plac.—The Illustrated London News. 







USSR 
Underground Atomic Plant | ~ 
According to a recent report, the 
Russian Deputy Premier, who is believed 
to be chairman of the Soviet Union’s 
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Mites: Lake Van 
The Soviet Union is reported to have set 
up a large underground factory on the 
Sanga River north of Erivan (1) to process 
uranium. Deposits of uranium are said to 
have been discovered in the area of Ossetia 
(2) and in the northwestern part of the 
Georgian Soviet Republic (3). 





atomic energy commission, has established 
a large underground factory to produce 
fissionable materials from uranium. The 
factory is on the Sanga River a few miles 
north of Erivan, capital of Armenia. 

Six large subterranean caverns have 
been scooped out of the hillsides between 
12 and 32 miles north of Erivan in the 
Sanga Valley near the villages of Kan- 
akiri, Akhti, Gimush and Sanchigay. 
Approximately 500,000 cubic meters of 
hard rock had to be blasted and removed 
from the basalt massif on the eastern 
shore of the Sanga to make space for the 
plant. 

Furthermore, it is reported, the bulk 
of uranium ore concentrate being shipped 
from Saxony (in the Soviet occupation 
zone of Germany) and the Jachymov (Joa- 
chimstal) region of Czechoslovakia is 
sent on to this Transcaucasian experi- 
mental center.—The New York Times. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Defense Plans 

Under the spur of unsettled world con- 
ditions and the fear of a resurgence of 
Japanese strength, Australia is pushing 
ahead with an active defense program. 
Announcement that the new Snowy River 
hydro-electric power stations would be 
built underground to protect them from 
possible bombing in a future war was 
seen by home and overseas commenta- 
tors as a further step in national pre- 
paredness. 

The main points in Australia’s defense 
program are: a five year plan of organiza- 
tion costing $800,000,000; building of a 
rocket range; development of uranium 
deposits; expansion of heavy industry; 
and concentration on scientific develop- 
ments. The government is continuing the 
control of mica for another year because 
of the importance of mica in defense.— 
Australian Weekly Review. 





INDIA 
Territorial Army 


A plan to form a territorial army of 
130,000 men as a second line of defense 
to the Indian Army was announced 
recently. 

The territorial army will be a volunteer 
organization primarily intended to afford 
opportunity to young Indians to receive 
military training. 

The Defense Ministry statement said 
that the territorial army would be com- 
prised of all types of units now found 
in the regular army, and would be open 
to all able-bodied citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 35, without distinction as 
to caste or creed. 

In peacetime, the volunteer organiza- 
tion will be responsible for antiaircraft 
and coastal defense. During a national 
emergency, it will relieve the regular 
army of its internal commitments.—The 
New York Times. 


MEXICO 
Strategic Highway 
About 37 miles of the Transisthmian 
Highway have been completed. The high- 
way will cut across Mexico’s Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec from Coatzacoalcos on the 
Gulf of Mexico to Salina Cruz on the 
Pacific. Two million dollars has been 
appropriated for further work this year. 
Both from a military standpoint and from 
that of transportation, this 185-mile road 
is extremely important. After its com- 
pletion, cargo can be transported quickly 
from ships at one end to ships at the 
other. The trip around Central America 
through the Panama Canal will be 
avoided. The highway will be paved and 
will cost about $16,500,000.—Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union. 


VENEZUELA 
Development of Iron Ore 

Venezuelans are watching with increas- 
ing interest the development of their 
country’s rich deposits of iron ore. Con- 
cessions have been granted to both the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The most important iron deposits are 
along the banks of the Caroni River, near 
the mouth of the Orinoco. The Iron 
Mines Company of Venezuela, a subsidiary 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has been 
installing equipment to exploit 19 con- 
cessions that it has south of the town of 
San Felix on the Orinoco. The ore in this 
area is 60 percent iron. Commercial pro- 
duction will be under way by the end of 
1949. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company, a 
subsidiary of United States Steel, has six 
concessions covering 74,100+ acres in the 
same area. 

Both companies plan to ship the mineral 
out via the Orinoco River. There is a 
possibility that this river will be dredged 
so that large ships may enter.—Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union. 
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The Evacuation of Palestine 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant General G. H. A. MacMillan 
in the “Journal of the Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) November 1948. 


ON 1 September 1947, the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine is- 
sued their report and from that moment 
a new phase in the military problem in 
Palestine started. As soon as the parti- 
tion plan recommended by this committee 
was announced, the Jews became hysteri- 
cally jubilant. The Arabs at first were 
stunned with disbelief that such a solu- 
tion as was recommended could be possi- 
ble, involving as it did the gift to the Jews 
of such large areas of purely Arab popu- 
lation. 


Thenceforth, ‘the local .situation de- 
teriorated rapidly. Disorders started with 
attacks by Arabs on the consulates of the 
powers which had voted against them and 
the Irgum Zvai Leumi (IZL) extremists 
and Stern Gang soon renewed their mur- 
derous vendetta against British soldiers 
anc police. These attacks had diminished 
appreciably during the course of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 


As soon as the British government had 
dec'ded that British troops would all be 
witadrawn from Palestine by 1 August 
1943, plans for our departure, based on 
the commander’s appreciation of the sit- 
uat on, were drawn up by the Commander 


in Chief, Middle East Land Forces. They 
were confirmed after consultation with 
the High Commissioner during the first 
week in November 1947. It is of interest 
to note that the plan as formulated at 
this meeting was carried out almost in 
exact detail, and that the Palestine gov- 
ernment was in agreement and in step 
with the Army throughout up to the end 
of the mandate and their departure on 
15 May 1948. 


The Problem 


The problem with which we were con- 
fronted was the evacuation of some 70,- 
000 service personnel, 5,000 police and 
civilian officials, 260,000 tons of stores, 
plus unit equipment and unit stores of 
considerable proportions. Since the Army 
would remain responsible for law and 
order throughout the country until the 
end of the mandate, no large scale evacua- 
tion of fighting troops could take place 
before May 1948. It was therefore neces- 
sary that the Army should remain in the 
country for a period after the end of the 
mandate before total evacuation could be 
completed. 


No one route—e.g., rail to Egypt, road 
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to Egypt, or sea from Haifa—could by 
itself handle all this load of personnel 
and stores in the time available even if, 
as seemed very unlikely, they all remained 
uninterrupted. It was therefore clear 
that very careful planning would be 
needed and all available means of move- 
ment and transport would have to be em- 
ployed to the full. 

So long as law and order had to be 
maintained throughout the whole country, 
it was essential to keep adequate forces 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, and Eastern Galilee, the 
sources of potential trouble. In addi- 
tion, the road and rail routes to the south 
had to be kept open as long as they would 
be wanted. Jerusalem, dependent as it 
is on water from the plains and on tor- 
tuous communications through the hills 
by which supplies of oil for power and 
light have to be conveyed, was militarily 
an unsound position to hold or to evacuate 
at the last possible moment. However, 
it was politically essential to remain there, 
since the government functions were cen- 
tralized in Jerusalem and the government 
could not have carried on elsewhere. 

Granted that these four main areas had 
to be held until the end of the mandate, 
the first decision to be made was whether 
the final post-mandate evacuation should 
be southwards to Egypt or northwards 
through Haifa. The latter was clearly 
the answer. It would have been militarily 
unsound to depend for the final evacuation 
on long land communications in areas 
where Arabs and Jews might be fighting. 
Furthermore, a large amount of our val- 
uable stores were already in installations 
in Haifa and their early move southward 
would block all other movements. The units 
in the south, in any case, were due to 
move out first in accordance with the 
arrangements for the over-all reduction 
of the army, quite irrespective of the Pal- 
estine situation. Those to leave last were 
to be the 1st Infantry Division, for whom 


accommodation in their re-deployment 
areas had still to be prepared. The 1st 
Guards Brigade was to be the last of all 
to go. 

The Plan, as drawn up and carried out, 
was therefore drafted to secure an or- 
derly withdrawal in four clear-cut phases: 


Phase 1—The evacuation of Gaza and 
the south by 29 February 1948, less those 
troops required to keep open communica- 
tions with Egypt. 


Phase 2—The evacuation of Jerusalem 
and the hill country of Samaria. 


Phase 3—The evacuation of Galilee and 
the coastal strip and the concentration 
of the remaining forces in Haifa. 

Phase 4—The evacuation of Haifa. 

To insure that the plan should run as 
required, four essentials were necessary: 


1. Road and rail communications and 
the port of Haifa had to be maintained 
in full working order for as long as 
possible. 

2. There must be no serious clashes 
between the British troops and either 
Arabs or Jews. 

3. The Civil Administration had _ to 
be supported to the maximum possible ex- 
tent all over Palestine until the end of 
the mandate. 

4. No additional military commitments, 
from which the troops could not be freed 
at short notice, could be undertaken. 

We were fortunate to be able to main- 
tain these essentials in spite of many ir- 
ritating and unexpected situations. As 
far as the railways were concerned, we 
kept them running for a month longer 
than anticipated in spite of several acts 
of sabotage. Although on several occasions 
we were forced to inflict severe casualties 
on Arabs and Jews when our vital interests 
were endangered, no widespread conflict 
with either community ever materialized. 
The district commissioners in every dis- 
trict in Palestine continued to function, 
although to a diminishing extent as time 
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went on, right up to the end of the man- 


date. And, finally, although at times the 
British forces were dispersed in many 
detachments all over the country and were 
extended to the limit of their powers as 
an effective military medium, the whole 
operation was carried through between 
dawn on 14 May and 1930 on 15 May 
1948. 


Evacuation Period 


The following is a brief summary of 
the problems which confronted the var- 
ious military commanders in Palestine 
during this evacuation period. 


In the north, the 6th Airborne Divi- 
sion faced two completely different situ- 
ations, namely, that of preserving peace 
on the frontiers of Galilee and of keep- 
ing Haifa itself in running order. Mat- 
ters in Galilee remained fairly quiet until 
late in December 1947, when Jewish at- 
tacks on Arab villages commenced. Up 
to then, it had been possible to use the 
Trans-Jordan Frontier Force to keep or- 
der in the Huleh area. With the threat 
of attack by Syrian co-religionists .from 
over the border to avenge these Jewish 
assaults and by Arab insurgents who 
had collected in the Safad area, this force 
had, in all fairness, to be relieved by Brit- 
ish troops. A composite brigade, compris- 
ing the Irish Guards, 1st Parachute Bat- 
talion, and 17th/21st Lancers under the 
command of the Commander, Royal 
Artillery, 6th Airborne Division, was 
therefore organized and took their place. 


In Haifa, both communities were spoiling 
for a fight which eventually took place 
on 21 April. After heavy fighting, which 
lasied 86 hours, the British commander 
was able to organize a truce. British 
troops during this fighting came under 
heavy fire from both sides and sustained 
casualties, but on its conclusion they were 
of immense assistance in getting the 
town running again and in evacuating 
Arab refugees. All areas vital to our 


evacuation program were 
throughout the fighting. 

In Central Palestine, the 1st Infantry 
Division had as their main problems the 
preservation of order between Tel Aviv 
and Jaffa and the keeping open of the 
roads vital to our subsequent evacuation. 
They also provided the escorts for the 
prevention of looting on all trains running 
between Haifa and Jerusalem and be- 
tween Haifa and Rafah. This proved a 
serious strain on their manpower. After 
the departure of the Independent 61st 
Infantry Brigade (motorized), which had 


safeguarded 


British troops being ferried to a transport 
at Haifa during the evacuation of Pales- 
tine.—The Illustrated London News photo. 


looked after the extensive Gaza District, 
the 1st King’s Royal Rifle Corps was 
left behind under command of ist Infan- 
try Division to maintain our communica- 
tions with Egypt. This unit did excep- 
tionally fine work in keeping open the roads 
on which there were constant fights be- 
tween Arabs and Jewish convoys proceed- 
ing to the isolated settlement in the Negev 
and near Beersheba. 

The most serious event which occurred 
in the 1st Infantry Division area was 
the attack by the IZL on Jaffa on 12 
April, when it was necessary for the 
British Army to intervene in strength. 
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The whole of the 3d Infantry Brigade 
was deployed. Demonstrations and an air 
strike were carried out by the RAF, and 
two destroyers and a cruiser of the Royal 
Navy were called to lie off Tel Aviv in 
support. The unprovoked Jewish attack 
on the Arabs was completely broken, 
largely by the effective use of the tanks 
of the 4th/7th Dragoon Guards and the 
armored cars of the Life Guards, to- 
gether with the artillery of a battery of 
41 Field Regiment. These operations re- 
sulted in an immediate appeal for a truce 
by the Jews, which was at once ordered 
and enforced by Major General Murray, 
the Divisional Commander. Our casual- 
ties were one NCO killed and five other 
ranks wounded. The casualties inflicted 
on the Jews are known to have been severe. 


In Jerusalem, the 2d Infantry Brigade 
of the 1st Infantry Division, acting in- 
dependently, was faced throughout the 
evacuation period with the difficult task 
of keeping the rival parties from break- 
ing out into active warfare. This they 
accomplished by holding key positions in 
the city between the two combatants, often 
immediately contigious with both. Sporadic 
shooting occurred almost nightly in Qat- 
amon, in the Yemen Moshe Quarter, and 
at Sheikh Jarrah. But it was not until 
the Jews attacked the Arabs and _ oc- 
cupied Sheikh Jarrah on 24 April, thereby 
threatening our lines of withdrawal 
through Ramallah, that the brigade com- 
mander had to take serious military action. 
Two battalions and one troop of tanks 
were deployed and cleared the area, in- 
flicting casualties on Jewish extremists 
without loss to our own troops. 


As a result of the serious situation 
which threatened to develop in Jaffa, the 
Commander in Chief sent reinforcements, 
comprising one infantry battalion, one 
armored regiment and two Royal Marine 
Commandos, to Palestine from other Med- 
iterranean stations. These troops were 
very welcome, as the already diminishing 


garrison was deployed fully. In the proc- 
ess of operations, it had been necessary 
to weaken the protective arrangements 
on the vital routes of evacuation be- 
tween Jerusalem, Ramallah, and Latrun 
and in the vicinity of Lydda and Ramleh. 
The arrival of these reinforcements 
caused speculation in many quarters as 
to whether the British occupation of 
Palestine was going to be extended. Due 
mainly to the efficient handling of the 
situation by the 1st Infantry Division, 
the reinforcements were not called upon to 
take any active part in the Jaffa op- 
erations. After the end of the mandate, 
they were among. the first troops to be 
evacuated from Palestine without hin- 
drance to our planned withdrawal pro- 
gram. Their availability at a difficult 
moment was a valuable contribution to 
the success of the actual withdrawal on 
15 May, when the mandate ended. 


After the departure of the High Com- 
missioner, the area occupied by the troops 
was placed under the military command 
of the General Officer Commanding, who 
governed by proclamation. He was as- 
sisted by a small staff of very able senior 
government officials who remained with 
him until his final departure. Five hun- 
dred Palestine police also remained for 
police tasks in the Haifa enclave, under 
the direct command of the General Officer 
Commanding. 

During this period, the policy announced 
to the people of Haifa was that the Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding intended: 

1. To insure the security of his forces. 

2. To achieve the rapid and orderly 
evacuation of his forces. 

3. To see that, within the area under 
his control, the normal life of a peaceful 
and law-abiding community could be car- 
ried on for the benefit of all races and 
creeds living therein. 

No incidents occurred. The shipping 
program was fulfilled according to plan 
and the withdrawal of troops and stores 
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was carried out so effectively that our 
final departure took place on 30 June, one 
month before the date anticipated origi- 
nally. ? 

To insure that nothing untoward should 
occur in the final phase of our opera- 
tions, the 1st Guards Brigade, with the 
troops under their command, carried out 
their final withdrawal on 30 June in a 
series of bounds. The troops were covered 
by the RAF and the Royal Navy. The 
whole force embarked in the morning in 
four merchant ships, six LSTs, one hos- 
pital ship, and some “Z” craft, the Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding and his personal 
staff being already established on board 
HMS Phoebe. 


Evacuation Complete 


At 1130, the General Officer Commanding 
went ashore and the Commander Ist 
Guards Brigade took leave and embarked. 
The troops of the 40th Royal Marine 
Commando then covered the final stage of 
the departure from HMS Striker. 


At 1240, the General Officer Command- 
ing descended the Port Office steps, the 
last British soldier to leave Palestine, 
while a salute of 15 guns was fired by 
HMS Phoebe. 


Thus, with dignity, with precision, with- 
out incident, and entirely according to 
plan, ended 30 years of British occupation 
and of British labors for Palestine. 





The Changed Meaning of Neutrality 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an 


article in 


It is evident that the Scandinavian na- 
tions view the matter of neutrality in 
different ways. It is logical, therefore, 
that one should ask what the differences 
of opinion are and whether the differ- 
ences can be ironed out in Scandinavian 
defense talks. On our ability to find a 
common denominator for Scandinavian for- 
eign policies rests the matter of whether 
necessary Scandinavian defense collabora- 
tion shall be real and effective. 

Not so long ago, we were united in pur- 
suing a course of absolute neutrality. 
In 1914, three monarchs and three national 
leaders met to declare unity on a strict 
Nordic neutrality policy by individual 
States. On that occasion, such a policy 
was successful. 

lh: 1989, the same principle prevailed. 
Fou» national chiefs and four national 
leaders participated. But this time there 
was failure. Neutrality was again on a 
bas ; of individual states and there was 
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great insistence on making it clear to 
one another that solidarity of Nordic 
neutrality was definitely not intended. 
Back of the facade of official unity was 
a fundamental, hidden flaw. On one side 
stood Finland and Sweden. In spite of 
their shortcomings in preparations for 
defense, they were determined to let neu- 
trality also be a defense of national in- 
dependence and civil freedom. On the other 
hand, the Danish administration, as sub- 
sequent events revealed, did not regard 
neutrality as anything more than a symbol. 
Halfway between these positions stood 
Norway, so far detached that its depart- 
ment of foreign affairs hardly considered 
it necessary to actively defend the na- 
tion’s neutrality. The Norwegian policy 
of neutrality also differed in one other 
respect from that of the other countries; 
the “inner circle” was satisfied that Nor- 
way, under no circumstances, could end 
up on the “wrong side.” The fact that 
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the Norwegian foreign minister, in the 
face of German preparations for attack, 
concentrated his attention and that of 
his colleagues on a British neutrality 
violation, was due to his short-sighted 
attention to detail. This prevented him 
from seeing that the crucial moment was 
at hand. 

There is no need to dwell on the re- 
sults. None of the four governments suc- 
ceeded entirely in maintaining its neu- 
trality during World War II. Sweden’s 
three neighbors suffered armed attacks, 
and Sweden was subjected to pressure 
which led to substantial concessions as 
long as pressure was maintained. When 
this pressure ended, we ceased to follow 
strict neutrality. For example, the equip- 
ping and arming of Norwegian and Danish 
forces in Sweden indicates that we could 
have been designated as non-belligerent 
during the last 2 years of World War II, 
but not as neutral. The same may be said 
of our attitude during the Finnish winter 


war, in spite of the declaration of Swed- 
ish neutrality. 

It may be well to ponder all these vari- 
ous shades of Nordic neutrality today. 
It may also be well to consider the causes 


of such difference. Thus, one is able to 
examine in detail the different attitudes, 
assumptions, and circumstances. A few ob- 
vious circumstances were decisive in the 
collapse, er failure, of the old policy of 
neutrality. 

At the start of World War II, differ- 
ences between the various states had also 
developed into antagonisms between their 
political systems. Respect for interna- 
tional law had been pushed aside in both 
Eastern and Central Europe by a struggle 
for power which was hardly concealed. Be- 
fore and during World War II, it was 
demonstrated that a declaration of neu- 
trality without an effective defense was 
worthless. Symbolical neutrality, as im- 
agined by the Danes and some Norwegians, 
was of no use if a nation were attacked. 


After World War II, there were further 
developments in the same direction. Two 
world powers now stand opposed to one 
another. One has subjugated satellites at 
its disposal and the other is voluntarily 
supported by a strong group of greater 
or lesser powers. In any new confiict, 
there is no prospect that a strong and 
respected neutral group of states can ex- 
ist alongside the belligerent powers. At 
the same time, technical and _ political 
developments have created a_ situation 
where small nations, or small national 
groups similar to the Nordic group, are 
too small to maintain a defense for any 
length of time against a great power. In 
other words, national integrity cannot 
be maintained without help; it cannot ex- 
ist without solidarity. 

Under existing conditions, it is natural 
that a declaration of absolute neutrality 
has a different meaning than during the 
Russo-Japanese War, for example. At that 
time, a declaration of neutrality prob- 
ably meant that a nation could remain on 
the outside as a disinterested bystander. 
In the present situation, however, a strict 
policy of neutrality actually means that 
the state declaring such neutrality leaves 
to other powers the decision as to the 
side on which it shall fight, quite regard- 
less of where the state’s own interests lie. 

Sweden has already abandoned such a 
senseless policy. The country’s officials 
and the representatives of the large po- 
litical parties have let it be known on 
what side our sympathies lie. No uncer- 
tainty exists on the fact that Sweden, 
as well as Norway and Denmark, under 
no circumstances, will permit themselves 
to be forced by the action of others to 
fight on opposite sides. 

In other words, our policy for the pres- 
ent means this: we should prefer to be 
left in peace, but if we cannot be left in 
peace, we have already chosen our side. 
It can also be expressed in this manner: 
we desire to have help from the West 'f 
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we are attacked from the East, and we 
desire and hope that the West will not 
force us into a conflict. 

At the same time, our stand on the mat- 
ter of help from the West should be clari- 
fied. We know that Sweden and our neigh- 
boring states are dependent on such help 
if we are attacked. We also are aware 
that this help will come more quickly, and 
will be more effective, if planned for in 
advance and if we have prepared our- 
selves to receive it. Tradition, and a 
natural tendency not to assume unneces- 
sarily a defiant attitude toward anyone, 
make it natural for us to regard even the 
preparation for such cooperation as prep- 
aration for the renunciation of Swedish 
and Nordic neutrality. That we do not 
consider the opposite situation and desire 
help from the East if we are attacked 
from the West is based on two circum- 
stances which are obvious. One is that 
we have no grounds for thinking or be- 
lieving that the western powers will 
encroach on our freedom or seize posses- 
sion of portions of our territory. The 
other reason is that, up to the present 
time, help from the East for all nations 
that have been helped has meant loss of 
both national and individual freedom, as 
well as national and individual possessions; 
bargaining for help from the East opens 
the way for interference. 

As a matter of fact, we are not choos- 
ing a new position, but we are placed in 
a new situation and are forced to face 


the consequences. In a changing world, 
there is simply no place for an immutable 
policy of neutrality. 

If one does not stubbornly reject de- 
velopments that have already occurred 
and which are still taking place, then 
there are no serious differences among 
the peoples of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark on the common foreign policy for 
Scandinavian cooperation. If those in the 
West can be convinced that a cooperating 
Scandinavia will stand fast under all cir- 
cumstances and with all its power against 
enemy attack from the East, then the 
necessary basis for defense preparedness 
will be won. It must not be forgotten that 
the matter of a united Europe is increas- 
ingly important and that we must get 
ready to assume our position in this 
matter. 

It is true that objections can be raised 
that there is little difference between 
a “directed” neutrality policy, as sketched 
above, and a policy of direct alliance. To 
this, we can only answer that there is a 
growing outside pressure beyond our 
control which has brought the concepts 
closer to one another. If this pressure 
later leads not only to Seandinavian de- 
fense cooperation and a common foreign 
policy, as well as to preparations in time 
of peace for western support in time of 
war, the fact remains that our aim is 
only freedom and peace for ourselves and 
for all other like-minded nations in this 
area of natural unity. 





Unfortunately, war cannot be prevented without risk to those who would 
combat aggression. However, the danger of war through an incident is far 
more remote than the danger of war might be if we were to sit passively by 
and let events take their course. 


General Omar N. Bradley 
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The Winter Battle of Rzhev 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a German source 
in “Allgemeine Schweizerische Militar Zeitschrift” (Switzerland) July 1948. 


THE Russian Twenty-ninth and Thirty- 
ninth Armies, which had broken through 
the German front west of Rzhev early in 
January 1942, came under a strong Ger- 
man winter attack for 4 weeks after 21 
January 1942. At that time, most of the 
Twenty-ninth and portions of the Thirty- 
ninth Armies were annihilated. 

The Russian plan was to break out of 
the anchor position at Rzhev, to pene- 
trate to the rear of the German Ninth 
Army toward a main highway, and to en- 
circle the German central front with the 
help of other forces advancing from the 
south. The German counterattack de- 
feated the Russian plans. 


The Russian Breakthrough 
After: the exhausting withdrawal battles 


waged by the German Ninth Army from 
the Kalinin line to the Gshatsk-Rzhev line, 
the closely pursuing Russians redoubled 
their efforts to shatter the German front. 
Their first objective was the city of 


Rzhev. Its fall would have meant the 
collapse of the Gshatsk-Rzhev position, 
which Hitler had ordered to be held at 
all costs. 


After the unsuccessful frontal attack 
against the front northeast of Rzhev (VI 
Army Corps), the Russians regrouped and 
launched a major attack on 4 January. 
Possessing considerable numerical superi- 
ority, they attacked the 256th Infantry 
Division (XXIII Army Corps) in a 
southward push west of Rzhev. The pur- 
pose of this attack was to take the city by 
encircling it from the southwest. This at- 
tack created a deep breakthrough in the 
German front and separated the XXIII 
Army Corps from the remainder of the 
front. The German situation was serious. 
For the first time in the Eastern cam- 


paign, the Germans were fighting for their 
lives. 

On 5 January, a gap 15 kilometers wide 
had been opened between the left wing of 
the 256th Infantry Division (now VI Army 
Corps) and the right wing of the 206th 
Infantry Division (XXIII Army Corps). 
Through it the Red divisions were rapidly 
pouring southward. The Red advance 
pushed across the Volga, in spite of the 
opposition of the VIII Air Corps. By 
evening, the Russian advance guard point 
was already 8 kilometers west and south 
of Rzhev. 

The situation could only be saved by a 
counterattack. The first objective was to 
ward off the immediate threat to Rzhev; 
the second, to close the gap in the front 
and prevent more powerful Russian 
forces from pouring through. A hastily 
organized attack by four weak battalions 
of the VI Army Corps westward along the 
highway in the direction of Moledo Tud 
began on 6 January. A supplementary at- 
tack was launched eastward by the 
Fegelein SS-Brigade, which had _ been 
brought up in forced marches from the 
west. Both attacks were initially success- 
ful but doomed to failure because the Rus- 
sian forces had already become too strong. 


Fortunately, from the German view- 
point, the Russians now wasted their 
strength in scattered attacks. It became 
possible for the Germans to reinforce the 
hastily organized Rzhev front. The 
Luftwaffe, despite snow and bitter cold, 
did everything possible to keep the enemy 
from exploiting his first successes. In addi- 
tion, the march battalions arriving at 
Orsha and Smolensk were sent forward by 
air transport to Rzhev and additional re- 
inforcements were flown in daily. Th: 
Russians, however, continued their rein- 
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forcement of the breakthrough, shoving 
the main mass of their divisions into the 
gap behind the Thirty-ninth Army. 

The German High Command was able, 
at first, to counter these measures only by 
pulling one regiment from each of the two 
infantry divisions (86th and 129th). Deep 
snow drifts hindered the Germans in these 
movements, while the Russians were 
equipped for such conditions. In addition, 
another cold wave moved into the area on 8 
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in chief announced to the army group that 
the earliest he would be able to conduct 
the attack westward from the Rzhev area 
would be 15 January. He planned to use 
the 1st Armored Division (not yet disen- 
gaged) and two infantry regiments. 

The situation rapidly became worse. On 
11 January, a strong Russian group lay 
20 kilometers northwest of Sychevka, 
where it threatened the vital Sychevka- 
Rzhev railway line and the traffic and sup- 
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January, greatly increasing the daily cas- 
ualties due to freezing. On 9 January, the 
Russians launched their attack against 
the left wing of the isolated XXIII Army 
Corps and threatened to sweep over the 
extended German front. Stronger attacks 
against the right wing of the VI Army 
Corps indicated that a major attack on 
Rzhev was imminent. 

The Germans realized that the situation 
coud be saved only by an attack to close 
the gap. On 10 January, the commander 








ply center of Sychevka. The 1st Armored 
Division, while on the way to Rzhev, was 
diverted to Sychevka. After a night 
march, it arrived there just as_ the 
Russians were fighting for the railway 
station and supply depots. The Division, 
together with the SS-Division Reich, 
which was brought up later, succeeded in 
clearing the Sychevka area, thus insuring 
the movement of supplies both by highway 
and railway to Rzhev. 

To the west and southwest of Rzhev, a 
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varied collection of German troops re- 
pelled all Russian attacks on Rzhev and 
the railway line as far south as the Osuga 
station. The German forces included the 
following: the Linding Group, made up of 
supply and construction troops; a few 
units from the VI Army Corps; troop 
units which had been newly brought up, 
including some from the Luftwaffe combat 
formation, the VIII Air Corps; the Dan- 
hauser Group; and the 2d Battalion of the 
4th AA Artillery Regiment, whose impro- 
vised “Armored Antiaircraft Train” 
proved to be of great assistance. 

Numerous breaks in the railway line by 
Russian assault troops caused a great deal 
of trouble but railway engineers were 
able to make rapid repairs. On the north- 
ern and northeastern fronts at Rzhev, 
many stubborn attacks had to be repulsed 
during these crucial days, especially in 
the sector of the outnumbered 6th Infantry 
Division. 

Closing the Gap 


Only after considerable delay was the 
concentration completed for the attack to 
close the gap. The Russian offensive, the 
cold, and the snow repeatedly delayed 
preparations, especially the arrival of the 


new units. The Russians, meanwhile, 
poured stronger forces onto the auto- 
highway and enjoyed operational freedom. 
Worst of all, XXIII Army Corps was iso- 
lated and only scantily supplied by air. 

The attack to close the gap was set for 
21 January. On that day, with the tem- 
perature at 45 degrees below zero, the 
Sychevka group (lst Armored Division, 
the SS-Division Reich, the 309th Infantry 
Regiment, and the 3d Armored Regiment) 
started northwest with Osvskojo as its 
objective. The mission was to reduce the 
width of the breakthrough corridor and 
to attack the flank of the strong Russian 
group southwest of Rzhev. The commander 
in chief did not feel that he could assume 
responsibility for postponing the attack, 
despite the terrible cold. 


On 22 January, the VI Army Corps and 
the group which had been formed west of 
Rzhev for the main effort began the main 
attack, heading northwest along the two 
large highways. The objective was to con- 
tact the assault group of the XXIII Army 
Corps, which was advancing eastward, and 
to cut off the two Russian armies from 
their rear echelons. 


At 1245 on 23 January, the attack 
points of the VI and XXIII Army Corps 
joined forces in spite of stubborn Russian 
resistance. Thus, the two “Russian high- 
ways” which led across the Volga at 
Nikolskoe and north of Szolomino were 
blocked. This was a decisive step toward 
rescuing the XXIII Army Corps and cut- 
ting off the Russian armies which had 
made the breakthrough. 


Formation of the Pocket 


After bridging the gap, it was neces- 
sary to make a short halt to bring up re- 
inforcements and to replenish the sup- 
plies of the exhausted XXIII Army 
Corps. The Russian strength, the vast 
terrain, and the small forces used in the 
attacks prevented the rapid annihilation 
of the Russian forces which had been cut 
off. At the same time, the Russian supply 
situation could be expected to become 
worse. 

Reinforcing and widening the “bridge” 
was accomplished during the following 
days without undue Russian resistance. 
The expected attacks did not occur. The 
German thrusts evidently had occurred at 
the right moment. The main body of the 
Twenty-ninth and Thirty-ninth Armies 
had passed through the gap and there were 
no unengaged forces available to the Rus- 
sians either north or south of the bridge. 

On 26 January, the Russians began their 
great attack against the northern front 
of the VI Army Corps (125th Infantry Di- 
vision). By the following day, the attack 
had spread to the right wing of XXIII 
Army Corps with the objective of bre«k- 
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ing through the “bridge.” Supported by 
‘armored forces and aviation, the at- 
tacks reached their maximum intensity 
during the period 28 to 30 January and 
several times resulted in dangerous pene- 
trations. They were finally halted only 
by a supreme effort of the German forces. 

The great quantity of ammunition used 
at this time and the suspension of rail- 
way movements because of the cold brought 
about a serious supply crisis. The crisis 
became more acute when the Russians 
reached the auto-highway west of Vyazma 
and frequently blocked it. However, in- 
tercepted radio messages revealed Russian 
shortages of motor fuel and food, al- 
though they were receiving ammunition 
in considerable quantities by air trans- 
port at night. 

The 256th and 206th Infantry Divisions 
were able to hold the bridge. In this de- 
fense, the VIII Air Corps, whose fighter, 
combat, and reconnaissance formations 
risked action even in the worst weather, 
played a large part. 

In the meantime, on 25 January, the 
XLVI Armored Corps assumed command 
over the Sychevka group, which had 
marched in the direction of Osvskojo. On 
27 January, the Corps assumed command 
over the 86th Infantry Division, which had 
been protecting the stretch of railway be- 
tween Rzhev and the Osuga railway sta- 
tion. Then, on 28 January, the Corps moved 
forward with the mission of annihilating 
the group of Russian forces southwest of 
Rzhev. Beginning 2 February, those por- 
tions of the VI and XXIII Army Corps 
which were on the pocket front again 
joined in the attack and crowded the 
Numerically superior Russians together. 


By 3 February, the results of these en- 
circling operations were becoming ap- 
parent. Air reconnaissance showed large- 


Scal: east-west movements by the Russians 
in the large area west of the Sychevka- 
Osvskojo line. They were obviously at- 
tem) ting to escape encirclement. At the 


same time, Russian resistance declined in 
front of the 1st Armored and the 86th In- 
fantry Divisions. The German commander 
in chief immediately gave the order 
for vigorous pursuit by all available forces. 
Only on the southwest Rzhev front did a 
strong Russian group still continue to 
hold. When this was encircled and annihi- 
lated, the fighting was halted. 


On 4 February, the 86th Infantry Divi- 
sion took the Russian key-position at 
Osvskojo and 24 hours later the Ist 
Armored Division and the Fegelein SS- 
Brigade, which was pushing its way to- 
ward the former, joined forces in Cherto- 
lino. The ring around the strong Russian 
group southwest of Rzhev was closed. 


The “Pocket” Battle 


The main body of the Twenty-ninth and 
portions of the Thirty-ninth Red Armies 
were enclosed in the pocket and doomed. 
On the evening of 5’ February, the German 
command ordered the annihilation of the 
surrounded Russians. After this, the main 
burden of the attack fell to the XLVI 
Armored Corps, while the VI and XXIII 
Army Corps had the task of holding the 
walls of the pocket. But any hope that the 
encircled Russians could be knocked out in 
a few days proved deceptive. The Russians 
recognized their hazardous situation and 
doubled their attacks on the north front 
of the VI Army Corps (256th Infantry Di- 
vision) and later on the XXIII Army 
Corps (206th Infantry Division). During 
the period 6 to 9 February, the tension over 
the entire Rzhev front reached a crisis. 
The Russians, effectively supported by 
tanks, artillery, and aviation, pounded 
against the German forces which had been 
engaged in heavy fighting for weeks. Time 
and again the Russians broke through, but 
they were always thrown back. Villages 
were lost and retaken. Entire units sac- 
rificed themselves in the defense while 
inflicting heavy losses on the Russians. 
But the front held. 
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The German commander in chief was on 
the field of battle daily and often in- 
tervened in the fighting. He reinforced 
the artillery of the threatened 256th In- 
fantry Division and placed a battery from 
the XXVII Army Corps, as well as addi- 
tional portions of the SS-Division Reich, 
into the sector where the Russian pene- 
tration had been made. Defense of the 
“bridge” and the holding of the pocket 
front remained the first consideration. 

The attacks to narrow the pocket were 
pushed slowly. Not till 9 February, when 
the west side of the pocket was forced, 
did they lead to success. During the suc- 
ceeding days, the fighting both outside 
and inside the pocket increased in vio- 
lence. While the massed attacks on the 
northern front continued, the attack for- 
mations on the pocket front progressed 
step by step. The difficulties at the pocket 
were great. The Russians had firmly 
established themselves in the bunker 


system of the old Volga position and still 
received sufficient ammunition by air. 
The Germans were forced to work their 
way against these bunkers through snow 


that was more than 3 feet deep. Severe 
individual, night, and close combat tactics 
were required to crack the strong points 
one by one. There were few heavy weap- 
ons, as they were needed on the threatened 
front to the north. 

Crowded together more and more, the 
Russians fought with great determination. 
Even the most enticing handbills, dropped 
into the pocket in great numbers, were 
ineffective in persuading the Russians 
- to surrender. Russian forces west of the 
pocket attempted to break into the pocket 
area by repeated mass attacks from the 
southwest. Each time they suffered heavy 
losses. 

The climax of the pocket battle came on 
17 February. While.the German forces on 
the inner pocket front succeeded in cap- 


turing the last inhabited places from the 
Russians, the Russians made a last des- © 
perate effort on the north front to break 
through the “bridge” and rescue their en- 
circled divisions. In massed attacks that 
surpassed all previous efforts, they hurled 
great quantities of artillery and aviation 
against the exhausted Germans. They 
launched a concentrated attack with the 
remainder of their armored forces, send- 
ing wave after wave of infantry behind 
the tanks. Six of the tanks broke through 
and pushed far to the south but the in- 
fantry which followed was stopped. The 
situation became extremely critical. It 
seemed as if the German successes which 
had been won at the cost of great effort 
and sacrifice were to be lost at the last 
moment. 

The German army group had already is- 
sued an order to halt the attack on the 
pocket and to send a large part of the 
forces engaged there to the northern 
front. The Russian tanks had already made 
their way into the rear of the ist Ar- 
mored Division, which was fighting with 
its front toward the pocket. But the tanks 
were stopped at that point, five of them 
destroyed by artillery fire. Thus, the 
greatest danger which had threatened was 
removed. 

On 18 and 19 February, there were other 
critical hours, since the Russians in the 
pocket were making a desperate attempt to 
break out to the north and to the south. 
These efforts failed, however, because of 
the opposition offered by the German 
forces and the watchfulness of the Lu/t- 
waffe. In the north, the Russian attacks 
against the old penetration point ceased. 
The weakened Russians could make only in- 
effectual attacks on the 26th Infantry Di- 
vision. On 20 February, the winter bat- 
tle of Rzhev came to an end. It was a 
turning point in the winter fighting on 
the Eastern Front. 
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Geography and Modern Strategy 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Colonel 


Goutard in “Informations Militaires” 


Geography and Military Forces 


It is obvious that a favorable geo- 
graphical situation is not, in itself, a 
decisive element in warfare. Geography 
cannot compensate for a too marked inferi- 
ority in military forces. A favorable geo- 
graphical situation only provides the bellig- 
erent that possesses it with an additional 
advantage. But this advantage increases 
the effectiveness of his forces by insur- 
ing him strategic superiority. From the 
tactical as well as the strategic point 
of view, a geographical advantage which is 
not exploited because of lack of sufficient 
forces is useless. It has a negative 
value only, and soon falls into the hands 
of the enemy. 

For instance, Germany possessed a great 
geographical advantage in 1940 because 
she had seized the coasts along the Straits 
of Dover, the English Channel, and the 
Atlantic. But the advantage could not be 
exploited for invasion of England. It is 
now known that Hitler did not use this 
strategic advantage because he did not 
have the equipment necessary to move his 
armies across the channel. 

On the other hand, these same Belgian 
and French coasts by 1944 had lost their 
value as a_ potential jumping-off place 
for operations against England and were 
now just a threatened rampart. England 
was now the jumping-off place. This trans- 
formation was due to the considerable 
change in ratio of forces resulting from 
the entry of the United States and Rus- 
sia into the war, to the development of 
Allied aviation, and to the radical change 
in the geographical situation. 

I 1940, it was England that was threat- 
ened from the northern tip of Norway to 
Bre‘. In 1944, without anything having 
beer: changed on the French coast, it was 
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Hitler’s “Fortress Europe” 
threatened from every side. 


which was 


Surface 


The surface of the earth has always 
presented difficult problems to military 
commands. One of the most important of 
these problems has been the crossing of 
large expanses. Both time and distance 
are elements of the problem. 

Another problem is the occupation of. 
the earth’s surface. Occupation of an area 
may be so costly that it paralyzes military 
operations. 

The earth’s surface also limits the effi- 
ciency of modern weapons, particularly 
aerial weapons, because it permits dis- 
persion. 

An associated problem, the difficulty of 
completely dominating an area, has been 
cited as a serious obstacle to the complete 
efficiency of strategic aviation. 

Distance is the first obstacle of land and 
water surfaces. But even the conquerors of 
antiquity, limited by the legs of their in- 
fantry and the feet of their horses, were 
not stopped by the obstacle of distance. 

Time, the second obstacle, has likewise 
been largely overcome. 

In the face of technical progress, there- 
fore, the difficulties presented by the 
earth’s surface tend to diminish as distance 
and time are rendered less important. 


Global surface presents another impor- 
tant difficulty for strategic aviation operat- 
ing over enemy territory. This difficulty is 
dispersion, but it is not insurmountable. 
In fact, it is possible to effect a consider- 
able reduction in the effects of disper- 
sion by a combination of the following: 

1. An intelligence service - which can 
locate objectives which are scattered over 
a vast territory. 
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2. The accuracy of aerial bombs or 
guided projectiles. 

3. The increased power of bombing at- 
tacks. 

4. Considerable increase, as a result of 
atomic development, of the area of de- 
struction of each projectile 

Here, again, science reduces the effec- 
tiveness of the obstacle. 

From this brief examination of the 
problems of the earth’s surface, we are 
able to conclude that it defeats only those 
who permit themselves to be defeated. The 
perfection of modern weapons tends to in- 
crease the effective domination of surface 
obstacles. 


Insularity 


We are all aware of the important role 
that insularity has played in the defense 
of man down through the ages. 

The most remarkable example of this 
protection is England. We have seen the 
effectiveness of the narrow channel which 
once again saved her from invasion in 
1940. But the destruction of the cities 
of England in bombing attacks shows to 
what an extent this insularity has dis- 
appeared. In the years to come, the em- 
ployment of atomic bombs and large air- 
borne units will further diminish British 
insularity, even to the point where it may 
no longer exist. 

In the present state of affairs, only 
an ocean constitutes a sufficient obstacle 
to give a country a certain degree of in- 
sularity. The United States, between two 
oceans, may be regarded as possessing in- 
sularity of this character. Such insularity 
is not absolute, however. 


We are quite aware that modern bomb- 


ing planes and_ self-propelled aerial 
weapons are easily able to cross oceans and 
spread devastation in surprise attacks. 
Supersonic radio-controlled weapons 
would be particularly effective. However, 
very long-range radio control across an 
ocean is as yet impossible, and will con- 


tinue to be very inaccurate. As for auto- 
matic control by radar, sound, magnetic, 
or heat waves, lack of selectivity almost 
excludes their utilization at long ranges. 

From the point of view of defense, the 
protection of a threatened country cannot 
be organized with any chance of success 
except with the aid of bases situated on 
the far sides of oceans. Only from such 
bases would it be possible to detect, jam, 
or intercept the flight of atomic or other 
missiles approaching at supersonic speeds. 

Since the best anti-atomic defense is 
the atomic attack of the adversary’s in- 
dustrial bases and launching ramps, it 
follows from the reasons stated above 
that such a defense cannot be organized 
except from advanced bases. 

Lastly, from the naval and air-naval 
point of view, possession of these: ad- 
vanced bases insures almost positive con- 
trol of the protective oceans. 

For these reasons, a continent such as 
America must have a certain number of 
bases on the far side of its adjacent 
oceans in order to retain the advantage 
of insularity. 

Only in this way can the United States 
hope to maintain a cushion of time to 
avoid surprise and to insure immediate 
retaliation. 

If we glance at a map, we preceive that 
this condition is attained in the pacific 
area by the occupation or availability of 
bases in Japan, the Philippines, and the 
ocean islands. In the Atlantic, it may be 
attained by Allied or friendly bases on 
the European and African coasts. 

In an east-west direction, the United 
States and a large part of the British 
Empire still retain their insular charac- 
teristic. They cannot be reached except 
by sea and a large-scale operation which 
first involves conquest of the sea and the 
air. 

We shall see later what the situation !s 
in the Arctic region. 
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Geographic Envelopment 


Since antiquity, military strategists 
have been aware of the advantages of the 
enveloping attack. Because of limited 
forces, however, they have not been able 
to go beyond the tactical stage. 

But the development of modern weapons, 
signal communication, and the airplane 
has widened the field of strategy to per- 
mit the conduct of operations over great 
distances. 

In this field, aviation is becoming more 
and more the most important strategic 
arm. 

Enveloping a position insures three 
principal advantages. It permits ‘cutting 
the enemy’s vital lines of communications; 
it forces the enemy to disperse his detec- 
tion and defense efforts in all directions; 
and it makes it possible to attack the 
greater part, if not all, of his forces or 
territory. 

At the present time, with prodigious 
increases in radius of action of bombing 
aviation and pilotless guided missiles, this 
last possibility would be a serious menace 
to any country which was geographically 
enveloped. 

It is evident that if an envelopment 
can be realized by a power before the 
opening of hostilities, such envelopment 
will theoretically permit it to. deliver a 
surprise blow on its adversary and attain 
an initial advantage which may be de- 
cisive. 

For this reason, the struggle for geo- 
graphical envelopment of a_ potential 
enemy, or the struggle to escape from such 
envelopment, has been carried on since 
the advent of peace. Simultaneously there 
has been a struggle for atomic superiority. 


The Arctic: New Strategic Zone 


Up to recent years, no one thought that 
the Arctic zone would or could be regarded 
as an important strategic zone. A mys- 
terious and hostile region, a place of ex- 
treme meteorological conditions, it was 


believed to be only a place of scientific 
curiosity. 

Two geographical conditions lend par- 
ticular importance to this new strategic 
area. It is bordered almost exclusively by 
America and Russia; and it constitutes 
the shortest route from the heart of the 
United States to the heart of the USSR, 
and vice versa. 


Russia borders the Arctic Ocean over a 
distance of 170 degrees, and the United 
States and Canada over a distance of 110 
degrees. This new situation binds together 
the United States and Canada more 
closely than ever, Canada having need of 
the forces of the United States for 
insuring the Arctic defense. 

In consequence of their Arctic fron- 
tiers, the Russians and Americans now find 
themselves face to face on either side of 
the polar cap. 

In December 1945, General Carl Spaatz, 
then Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force, wrote that a four-motored 
plane, taking off from the extreme north, 
was able to cross over the pole and attack 
an industrial center on the other side of 
the world. A trans-Arctic war was now 
possible, he said, and probable in the 
future. 

Excluding the Bering Strait, where the 
distance is only 80 kilometers, the Rus- 
sian and American Arctic regions are only 
2,500 kilometers apart over the ice cap. 

The northern continental coast of Eur- 
asia, and the sea route which follows it, 
is less than 3,500 kilometers from Grant 
Land in Northern Canada. In the At- 
lantic zone, New York is 6,500 kilometers 
from Berlin over the ocean, but the bases 
in Greenland are within 3,000 kilometers 
of Berlin and 4,000 kilometers of Moscow. 

Inversely, possession of these bases by 
the Russians would place Soviet avia- 
tion only 2,500 kilometers from Ottawa 
and 3,500 kilometers from Washington. In 
the Pacific zone, the American bases in 
Alaska are only 3,250 kilometers from 
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Yakutsk and 4,800 kilometers from Vladi- 
vostok. 

One clearly sees what possibilities 
this geographical situation gives to planes 
with a flying range of 10,000 kilometers, 
and how greatly the insularity of the 
American and Eurasian continents has 
been reduced. Moreover, this Arctic route 
is not only the shortest but the least 
guarded. Hence, it is the safest. Conse- 
quently, it insures the maximum surprise 
effect at present. 


The Arctic Threat 


Before studying the active strategic 
position of the Arctic powers, it is well 
to glance first at their passive geograph- 
ical situation, i.e., their vulnerability. 


On the Russian side, the Soviets possess 
the advantage (or potential advantage) 
of more effective exploitation of terrain 
and dispersion. On the other hand, the in- 
dustrial centers of European Russia and 
Siberia are farther to the north than those 
of the American Continent. Therefore, 
they are more exposed to air attacks from 
the Arctic zone. 


Leningrad is in nearly the same latitude 
as the northern point of Labrador; Magni- 
togorsk, of Edmonton; and Moscow, of 
central Labrador. 


This disadvantage is still further ag- 
gravated by the fact that the land sur- 
faces extend much farther northward in 
the American Hemisphere. 


The United States, therefore, enjoys an 
inverse geographical advantage. Although 
its industrial centers, located farther 
south, possess deeper cover, they are more 
vulnerable, since they are more concen- 
trated. 


The New York-Chicago-Philadelphia 
area, with its enormous human and indus- 
trial concentration, would be especially 
vulnerable to the effects of aerial projec- 
tiles of great destructive radius. 


The Position of the Americas 


From the active point of view (offensive 
and defensive), the American position is 
favorable. 

The United States and Canada have on 
their northern front two large natural 
bastions, one facing Asia, the other fac- 
ing Europe. Each dominates the northern 
portion of an ocean. These two essential 
springboards are: in the North Pacific, 
the Alaska-Aleutian area; in the North 
Atlantic, Greenland. 

The Greenland bastion is extended by 
Iceland, whose location, only 850 kilo- 
meters from England, is still more favor- 
able. 

The strategic situation of Iceland is 
of such importance that it seems destined, 
in case of conflict, to be an important 
objective. It could be seized only by a 
group of maritime powers. 

Between these two bastions, the Cana- 
dians have the large base of Port Church- 
ill, which is covered on the north by 
the two “Crystal” bases on Baffin Island. 
Port Churchill is connected by railroad 
the year around with Winnipeg and its rail 
connections to the east, west, and south. 

For the northern defense of the conti- 
nent, an “American-Canadian Defense 
Committee,” has been formed. Its first task 
has been the standardization of equipment 
and the common use of military resources. 
This committee was formed especially to 
carry out the military organization of the 
extreme northern territories. 

We might add that Northern Canada 
possesses the second greatest deposit of 
uranium in the world. 


The Russian Position 


Geographically, the Russian Arctic po- 
sition appears less favorable. 

As regard bastions, Russia possesses 4" 
advanced base (Chukotsk-Anadyr-Kuriles) 
in the east, corresponding to the America: 
Alaska-Aleutians base. But she has noth- 
ing equivalent to Greenland in the west. 
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It would be necessary for Russia, there- 
fore, to gain possession of the coasts of 


Norway and Spitzbergen, as a minimum: 


requirement. This would increase the depth 
of her defense, insure her the Barents 
Sea, and provide her with a springboard 
in the direction of England and Greenland. 
A request for permission to establish a 
permanent military base in Spitzbergen 
for the common defense of Eurasia was 
presented to Norway in 1946. 

Between these advances on the east and 
the west, Russia’s efforts have long been 
directed toward the development of the 
great sea route which stretches along the 
northern shores of Eurasia. She has cov- 
ered this route by the occupation of the 
Franz Josef, Lenin, New Siberian, and 
Wrangel Islands. 

This sea route serves Russia as a 
northern east-west route between Mur- 
mansk and Vladivostok by way of the Ber- 
ing Sea. It is reinforced by an air line 
and connected with the territory by a series 
of north-south air, highway, and railway 
lines now under construction. These are 
progressively replacing the traditional, 
seasonal routes along the Ob, Yenisei, 
Lena, and other rivers. 

The large base at Yakutsk is well known, 
due to use of the line which joined it with 
Fairbanks. But mystery reigns over the 
system as a whole. 

We may be certain, however, that the 
basic strategic Arctic structure is being 
actively pushed. Russia possesses definite 
superiority in the polar domain. 


Polar institutes, and Arctic naval and 
air schools, have long been training cadres 
and specialists at Leningrad. The ground, 
naval, and air forces have at their dis- 
posal many trained Siberian personnel. 


\merica enjoys the advantage in the 
Aictie zone of better positions. These 
intial geographical advantages, however, 
can be overcome by superior forces and by 
a}; oropriate strategic dispositions. 


Conclusions 


In all ages, the world has been prey to 
the passion for domination, the great 
motivating force behind empires and other 
political systems. Such domination takes 
four forms: 

1. Military domination by force of arms. 

2. Economic domination by money and 
credit. 

8. Spiritual and ideological domination 
by the force of ideas. 

4. Scientific domination 
weapons. 

During the present period, we have 
noted the superiority of the American posi- 
tion. This great country enjoys the ad- 
vantage of a definite lead in the field of 
atomic warfare, a tried and tested spirit 
of organization, economic and financial 
power, and a democratic ideology per- 
fectly suited to its people. 

Russia, concentrating her forces and 
her national resources with energy, finds 
herself in a dilemma. She must either 
overcome her technical lag and meet the 
demands made on her by her defective geo- 
graphical situation, or she must renounce 
or amend her own ideology and open her- 
self to outside conceptions. 

We may rest assured (unless the two 
great rival nations should establish mu- 
tual faith in one another) that while 
America is improving her technical assets, 
Russia will devote all her efforts to im- 
proving her strategic position. 

Geographical urgency first compels Rus- 
sia to extend and consolidate her cover 
on the west. It is easy, in the light of 
recent events, to see the manner in which 
this objective can be attained little by 
little by making use of local ideological 
sympathies. 

The Soviet Union cannot disregard the 
South European countries, which possess 
great strategic importance.. Her clamor- 
ing for total evacuation of Greece and 
Italy by the Anglo-Saxons, in order that 
their diplomatic action might be limited, 


by modern 
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is well known. The situation is the same 
in the east on the Korean peninsula. 
The Nordic regions bordering the Arctic 
Ocean are also the subject of Russian at- 
tention. After the negotiations relative 


to bases in Norway and Spitzbergen, there 
were discussions at Helsinki on the Soviet 
proposal of a Russo-Finnish pact. We have 
observed the emotions provoked in other 
countries by this proposal. 





The French Army and Its Future 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Cyril Falls 
in “The Illustrated London News” (Great Britain) 23 October 1948. 


NEVER in modern times, until the 1940s 
of this century, have we known a Europe 
in which there was not a powerful France. 
The defeat of France in 1940 entailed the 
disintegration of her armed forces, and 
they have not yet been brought back to 
anything approaching their former nu- 
merical strength. Various factors have 
contributed to render this impossible: 


political difficulties, financial handicaps, 
and delays in restarting war industries. 


But the chief factor has been inherent in 
the Continental system of conscription. 
The big conscript army of the French type 
is a product of a number of national con- 
tingents. It calls to the colors on mobili- 
zation several annual classes, the mem- 
bers of which have done their training and 
returned to civil life. During the German 
occupation, these classes ceased to be 
trained. There existed little in the way of 
human material to form a mobilized army 
except the class which was called up in 
1946. Progress has been made in the 
meantime, because three contingents have 
now been called up, but reserves on the 
old scale still do not exist. 

The method of training devised by Gen- 
eral de Lattre de Tassigny after the war 
was brilliantly imaginative. The period of 
service was limited to 1 year, which was 
all that the country could afford. The age 
of the call-up was 20 years. General de 
Lattre decided, and persuaded his polit- 
ical chiefs to agree, that this young gen- 


eration should not undergo its training in 
the old town and city barracks. It should be 
taken out into open country and into the 
open air. He therefore set about the con- 
struction of a chain of “camps légers,” 
each of which was to hold a force of 
about a battalion in strength. The training 
was to be for moral and physical regen- 
eration as well as military instruction. 
The recruits should live continually in 
contact with fresh air, sun, and water. 
He believed that the essential qualities of 
French youth—intelligence, generosity of 
spirit, and suppleness in adaptation still 
remained alive below the surface. His 
training methods stress honor, enthusiasm, 
esprit de corps, cleanliness, physical fit- 
ness, interest in mechanism, easy but firm 
discipline, and friendly relations among 
all ranks. 


From what I saw of the training meth- 
ods last summer, I am convinced that 
Generel de Lattre has achieved a triumph. 
I believe that the first 6 months’ training 
of the French Army today is the best in 
the world and that good results have al- 
ready been attained. Beyond that, I can- 
not speak with personal knowledge. I have 
heard that the more advanced schools are 
also of a high standard and I have a par- 
ticularly good report on the school of 
officers for the Regular Army. This school 
has left its historic quarters at Saint-Cyr 
and moved to Brittany, near Rennes. 

But all this is only the foundation. What 
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of the structure to be built upon it? The 
results in staffed, organized, and equipped 
divisions have so far been disappointing. 
Perhaps some British and American ob- 


gents. These have not existed. Even now, 
there are only two trained groups, those 
of 1946 and 1947. There has also been a 
shortage of experienced officers. 


According to this British writer, the “first 6-months’ training of the French Army today 


is the 


best in the world.” Top, a parade at a training camp near Paris. 


Lower left, an 


obstacle course used to develop endurance. Lower right, General de Lattre observing a 
column of reserve officers at a camp near Le Mans. 


Servers expected too much. As I have al- 


read) pointed out, it is not possible to 
form a big conscript army from scratch, 
because it depends for its mobilized 
stren.th on previously trained contin- 


Now, however, developments are to be 
expected. It has been stated’ on good 
authority in the United States that some 
6 months ago the French government ap- 
plied to that country for assistance in 
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equipping 10 new divisions. The present 
strength of the French Army in divisions, 
so far as I know, has not been announced. 
It is no secret, however, that 10 divisions 
would provide a very substantial and much- 
needed reinforcement to the Army. 


As I said in a former article, I regard 
the strengthening of the French Army as 
the most pressing need of Western Union 
at the moment. The gap created by its 
weakness, in both the physical and spirit- 
ual sense, renders the whole structure 
unbalanced. The other continental na- 
tions of Western Union are small, and it 
will be a considerable time before the 
British Territorial Army finds itself ca- 
pable of taking part in major operations. 
It would be a waste of superlative train- 
ing if this were not to result in the forma- 
tion of a well-organized and well-equipped 
army to fill the existing void. In every 
sense, Western Union has need of a strong 
France. 


Some doubts have been expressed on 
both sides of the Atlantic about the relia- 
bility of the French Army, in view of the 
wide influence of communism in the trade 
unions and in the cities. It is true that 
the number (of Communists) called up for 
the Army under universal service must be 
roughly proportionate to the communist 
strength in the country. But all military 
training and discipline, and especially 
that of the type now in force in France, 
furnish unfavorable soil for the growth 
of communism. I should estimate that this 
is unlikely to prove a serious factor in the 
active forces, though it might well be more 
dangerous if the reservists were called up 
in an emergency. 


The most powerful ally of French com- 
munism is the cost of living, above all, the 
cost of food in relation to wages. Com- 
munism will assuredly decline if the rise of 
prices is checked; it will certainly continue 
to exist in great strength if prices go up. 
That is a political and economic question, 


not a military one. In any case, the risk 
is one which must be accepted. Western 
Europe and the world in general have to 
face far greater risks than this today. 
Those responsible for . French military 
training have done their utmost to inspire 
the young men with a sound patriotism 
that transcends party lines. If they have 
failed, then no methods could succeed. 
The outside observer is always liable to 
error in assessing the spirit of a nation’s 
armed forces. From what I have seen, I 
think it reasonable to suppose that the 
leaven of good feeling will suffice to per- 
meate the whole. Some weaknesses would 
doubtless appear on mobilization. Per- 
haps there might be some disorders. But 
on the whole, I should say that far greater 
dangers lay in French financial stringency, 
in the uncertainty of all French govern- 
ments formed since the war, and in the bit- 
terness of party strife. The United States 
itself is partly responsible for another 


danger: a feeling in France that the 
country might be sacrificed, in the event 
of war, as an outpost zone which would not 
be held in strength. American statements 
that a stand in Europe could be made only 
“behind the Pyrenees” have contributed to 


this impression. No country could be 
counted upon to accept with enthusiasm 
the sort of role which seems to be allotted 
to France in strategy of this kind. Firm 
assurance of American support and rein- 
forcement would serve as a tonic to French 
spirits, and aid in the equipment of the new 
divisions would be the most convincing 
foretaste of this. It would show that the 
United States was prepared to assume a 
stake in the country. 


If the Western Union is to be a bulwark 
in the cause of peace and strong enough to 
defend itself in war, it needs to settle upon 
a plan of action which will make the fullest 
use of all its resources. Chief among 
these is the new French Army. In other 
words, this plan must aim at securing the 
integrity of France and of her Continental 
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allies. Nothing less will give her a motive 
to undertake the task which she alone can 
accomplish. Western Union itself would 
be deprived of object and meaning if it had 
no prospect of preserving the territories 
of the nations which compose it. Western 
Union, with American aid, can shape a 
plan and form a force which would be ca- 
pable of maintaining itself on the Rhine. 
At the present moment, it might be im- 
possible to count upon maintaining the line 
of the Rhine, but this is not a situation 
which need continue. 

The makers of the new French Army 
are starting upon a difficult task. Many 
critics hold that they have been slow about 
it and have wasted valuable time. But 


much of the work that has already been 
accomplished has been of the highest qual- 
ity, and it may be that it was the wisest 
course to devote all energies to this instead 
of building up a chain of weak and ill- 
equipped divisions. However that may be, 
it is clear that the time has come for fur- 
ther action. The higher organization must 
now be established. In this stage, France 
merits all the encouragement and assist- 
ance that can he given to her. It is to the 
interest of her friends that she should 
receive such support. Unless she can fill 
the gap in Western Europe by creating a 
strong, confident, and well-grounded army, 
the purpose of Western Union will have 
been frustrated. 





Communism in Southeast Asia 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in 
“The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) October 1948. 


RECENTLY the pace of communism in 
Southeast Asia has quickened percep- 
tibly, especially in Burma and Malaya. In 
these two countries, communism is fighting 
an open war. Elsewhere, covert activity 
and organization has been increasing to 
an almost equal extent, so much so that 
individual communist parties are obvi- 
ously preparing to follow a militant policy 
as soon as opportunity allows. 

It is clear that the average so-called 
communist in the East is unaware of the 
meaning of the creed that he follows. But 
with the leaders and officials of the re- 
Spective parties it is a different matter. 
These men have been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated, have studied all aspects of commu- 
n'sm, and in many cases have been trained 
a 


the Soviet or in satellite states. They 


ae capable of taking advantage of the 
stwar vacuum in the Far East to spread 
cir net, using the “anti-colonial” theme 
ierever possible. 
The focal points of Southeast Asia, 
© ngapore and the Federation of Malaya, 


are the most important areas under com- 
munist threat. If the present insurrection 
in these countries can be suppressed firmly 
and quickly, there is a chance that the 
forward march of communism can _ be 
halted in this part of the world. In order 
that the extent of the danger can be 
realized, its development; in each country 
will be described separately. 
Malaya 

The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) 
started to prepare its campaign during 
the Japanese occupation. It was able to 
develop its military section, the Malaya 
Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA), with Al- 
lied “special force” assistance. It should 
be noted that the Allies, although treated 
with deference, were never allowed any 
voice in the control and organization of 
the movement. During’ this period, the 
MCP was planning to take over the 
government at the end of the war, and it 
was with bitter feelings that it watched 
landing of strong British forces on VJ- 
day. Foiled thus, the party concentrated 
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on building up its organization, influencing 
labor, and gaining youth support. When 
it was found that this policy brought it 
little success, the leaders went out for more 
ambitious plans. At this stage, they 
changed from passive to militant activity. 
With few exceptions, the MCP is composed 
of Chinese adherents who get no support 
from the Malays. 


The insurrection started in June 1948 
and aimed at disrupting the economy of 
the country and neutralizing the forces of 
law and order. It began with the assas- 
sination of planters and Chinese Kuo-min- 
tang (KMT) contractors and attacks on 
police stations. The scale of action in- 
creased to a point where bodies of 40 to 50 
insurgents mounted large scale attacks on 
plantations throughout the Federation. 
The reaction on the part of the govern- 
ment was quick. It included the passing 
of emergency laws, the enrolling of special 
constables for estate protection, the out- 
lawing of the MCP, and military and air 
offensive action against the insurgents in 
their jungle camps and training areas. 


After 3 months, the economy of the coun- 
try was virtually unimpaired. Labor 
strikes were non-existent and the insur- 
gents had been checked in many areas of 
the Federation. On the other hand, they 
were still capable of carrying out attacks 
on isolated plantations and of continuing 
their assassination policy. The news that 
reinforcements were being sent to the Fed- 
eration was welcome. This measure freed 
more troops for offensive operations as 
opposed to static guard duties. The major 
factor in the extermination of the insur- 
gents was information on their movement 
and location, from the Malays, Indians, 
and KMT Chinese throughout the country. 
As the campaign progressed, information 
improved, thus resulting in successes for 
the government forces. Nevertheless, there 
are still many areas where the local inhab- 
itants suffer from intimidation or fear of 
the communists. As long as this is so, the 
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enemy will be able to operate, train, and 
organize in comparative safety. When 
the expansion of the police forces is com- 
pleted and their influence spreads, it is 
hoped that confidence will be restored and 
the supply of information will be adequate 
to enable the army and police to ferret out 
all concentrations and keep the enemy on 
the move. The campaign may be long 
and the problems for the police and 
military will be extensive. However, the 
build-up of government forces is becoming 
more evident daily. It is hoped that this 
factor will produce a feeling of frustration, 
demoralize the insurgents, and deter them 
from continuing their present campaign. 


Burma 


The communist insurrection has been in 
progress in Burma for a long time and 
presents the government with both politi- 
cal and military problems. It became evi- 
dent in July that a crisis was at hand when 
the head of the government was forced to 
grant concessions to placate the dissident 
left-wing element of the military section 
of the party, the PYA. This section has 
remained aloof from the straightforward 
communists in the country. At the same 
time, it has showed that it was prepared 
to cooperate temporarily with them when 
the crisis came in the middle of August. 
This crisis developed when certain Bur- 
mese units of the army, as distinct from 
the loyal, minority-race units, deserted 
and openly threatened Rangoon. At its 
peak, the government lost control of most 
areas of the country to three independent 
elements. These were the PYA, the Red 
Communists, and ti.» White Communists. 
Since then, the situation has eased, with the 
government taking active measures against 
the insurgents with the assistance of th« 
loyal Karen, Kachin, Chin, and Shan units 
of the army. At the time of writing, th: 
issue is still in the balance. Despit« 
optimistic government statements, it i: 
clear that the communists remain power- 
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ful. A major military campaign may be 
required before the danger can be averted. 


French Indo-China 


Recently, the communist-inspired Viet 
Minh forces have stepped up their pres- 
sure against the French in Indo-China. 
Owing to their insufficient numbers, the 
French are resigned to defending the main 
towns and lines of communications. Cer- 
tain hoped-for defections within the Viet 
Minh ranks did not materialize, and the 
strength of the organization increases with 
each. success. Although Viet Minh has 
proclaimed that they are fighting to rid 
the country of the colonial system, it does 
not appear that they have any satisfactory 
alternative to offer. In those areas which 
they dominate, there appears to be no 
effective form of administration. When 
the French representative signed the 
agreement for the establishment of an in- 
dependent Viet Nam within the French 
Republic, to consist of the three key prov- 
inces of Tonkin, Annan, and Cochin China, 
it seemed that the granting of such in- 
dependence would have a stabilizing effect 
on the war-ravaged colony. This has 
not been so. Apart from the failure of 
the French government to ratify the agree- 
ment, owing no doubt to the political 
crisis at home, the provisional govern- 
ment of Viet Nam is considered by the 
Viet Minh to be a puppet organization. It 
does not, therefore, satisfy the desire of 
the inhabitants of this unhappy country 
for independence. 


Netherland East Indies 


The communist party in Indonesia has 
increased its activity within the ranks of 
tie Republican government and has now 
penetrated units of the Republican Army. 


Owing to the lax administration of the 
Republic and its recent loss of support 
among Indonesians, a fertile breeding 
ground for communism has matured. The 
Dutch versus Republican situation has 
been in progress for many months and the 
inhabitants of the country are disillu- 
sioned and desire settled conditions. The 
stage is set, therefore, for communist 
propaganda which will offer a quick solu- 
tion once the colonial system is eliminated. 
In view of the defection within the Repub- 
lican organization and the disloyalty of 
the Republican Army, there is danger of 
open insurrection if the army is ordered 
to disband on the formation of the Dutch- 
sponsored interim government. 


Conclusion 


In addition to the countries mentioned 
above, communism is active in India, the 
Philippines, Siam, Japan, and is in open 
struggle in China. Communism has the 
advantage of dealing with uneducated 
people whose sense of national feeling has 
been awakened with the passing of the 
war years. These people are susceptible 
to the promises of the communists, without 
being able to realize the extent to which 
they can or cannot be fulfilled. 

It is difficult to assess the degree to 
which the individual communist campaigns 
receive higher direction from outside. In 
general, it seems that this direction con- 
sists mainly of the distribution of propa- 
ganda material, interpretation of the 
“party line” at high-level communist meet- 
ings, and attendance at such meetings by 
the leaders from the respective countries. 
However, it is evident that the present 
advance of communism in Southeast Asia 
is allied to, and coordinated with, com- 
munist progress elsewhere in the world. 
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Permanent Fortifications of the Future 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Colonel E. Moccetti in “Revue Militaire Suisse’ (Switzerland) September 1948. 


FORTIFICATIONS in general, whether 
permanent or improvised, are always more 
or less designed to improve a local de- 
- fensive concept. Their purpose is to im- 
prove the maneuverability of an army. 
As is the case with weapons, fortifications 
are of little use unless they are well con- 
ceived and well used. 


We have every reason to believe that 
the fortifications of France, and those in 
the countries in the French sphere of in- 
fluence—Belgium, Holland, and Czecho- 
slovakia—were conceived and constructed 
in accordance with principles laid down 
prior to 1938. ° 

Nowhere on the major fronts of World 
War II was the ideal fortified region de- 
veloped, however. It is probable that a 
considerable amount of compromise was 
necessary in nearly all cases in attempt- 
ing to satisfy theoretical concepts. It 
appears, however, that the three main 
principles, flanking fire, blocking enemy 
movement, and protection, were realized 
in all cases. Natural obstacles. were 
utilized, modified, and covered by fire in 
accordance with traditional principles. 
Artificial obstacles were established nor- 
mally on reverse slopes. In permanent 
fortifications, the forward slope had al- 
ready been condemned 60 years previously 
and no reason for resurrecting it had been 
advanced. Small fortified positions, typical 
flanking structures not meant for long- 
range action, were constructed up against 
a natural obstacle. They were well cam- 
ouflaged and protected from direct fire. 

Germany, like Switzerland, disregarded 
these principles in the construction of 
the Siegfried Line. The German western 
defense line, far less developed than the 
Maginot Line, was hastily constructed as 
a threat rather than as a permanent de- 


fensive system. Colossal as this under- 
taking was, it employed plans which at 
best were only a synthesis of good prin- 
ciples. 


The attack on the best conceived and 
most elaborately constructed modern de- 
fense line, the Maginot Line, was carried 
out under abnormal conditions—the threat 
of attack from the rear and the with- 
drawal of personnel from the security 
garrisons. This makes it difficult to de- 
termine the real value of permanent de- 
fense installations. There is no doubt 
that the French Army was indirectly aided 
by the Maginot Line in 1939-1940, even 
though the high command did not profit 
from it as it could have. The facts that 
the battle of Belgium was lost, that Fort 
Eben-Emael fell, that the Ferte works of 
the Malmedy bridgehead collapsed, and 
that certain works of the Marfee woods 
north of Sedan surrendered without a fight 
are not sufficient to discredit the useful- 
ness of permanent fortifications. These 
were unfortunate and inevitable episodes. 
They do not provide grounds for discredit- 
ing fortifications. France was aware of the 
imperfections in any system of defense, 
however well designed it might be. 

The siege of Sevastopol provides an ex- 
ample of the value of modern permanent 
fortifications. Throughout that siege, it 
was demonstrated that a tenacious de- 
fense, employing close-quarter fighting, 
can check a modern attack for a consider- 
able time. Special aerial bombs, heavy 
cannon, and the most resourceful methods 
of close combat were required to over- 
come fortifications that were well planned 
and shielded from direct observation and 
fire. 


Another defense line, which could have 
furnished us a basis for judgment, was the 
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Mareth Line in southern Tunisia—the 
Maginot Line of the desert. This line was 
defended by the Italian general, Messe, 
against Montgomery. The Mareth Line 
failed to provide the desired defense be- 
cause the Italian Armistice Commission in 
1940 had hastily ordered that it be dis- 
mantled. 

Doubtless the history of World War II 
will demonstrate that permanent fortifi- 
cations, when properly constructed, ren- 
dered indirect support to armies in their 
operational plans and also resisted the 
direct attacks of modern weapons. 


Future Fortifications 


Now let us examine the probable influ- 
ence which future weapons may have on 
fortifications. 


From the strategic point of view, we 
believe that an obstacle is still useful in 
spite of the many possibilities that it may 
be by-passed. In fact, every fortification 
may be regarded as an obstacle with a 
maximum of static resistance and a 
varying degree of active potentialities 
such as fire power. Fortifications will be 
either extended or grouped, depending on 
their mission and the nature of the 
terrain. If they are established in ac- 
cordance with accepted principles, they 
will be capable of meeting attacks from 
the rear without lessening their defen- 
sive capabilities. The possibility of their 
utilizing reverse slopes is worthy of 
serious consideration. 


As regards the technical side of the 
tactics involved, it appears that exist- 
ing fortification systems were constructed 
\ th both air and armored attacks in mind. 
I. xewise, the problem of protecting per- 
sanel from the standpoint of material 

\l-being and morale had been worked 
».t on the basis of the experiences of the 
»mbing attacks on the French forts dur- 
ii z World War I. The concrete of that 

ie, although not reinforced, resisted 
sells weighing a ton. 


During World War II, there were re- 
ports of a 60-cm mortar, or larger, which 
was used by the Germans at the siege of 
Sevastopol. Aerial bombs of various 
weights and various explosive charges were 
developed. But it is generally acknowl- 
edged that it takes armor piercing shells 
which detonate after penetration to de- 
stroy fortifications. 


Development of the means of destroying 
fortified works does not appear to be 
directed toward an increase in the power 
of the high powered shell. Rather, it 
seems to be moving toward the perfection 
of aerial or other bombs of great power 
and penetration. 


Even the atomic bomb, judging from its 
employment in Japan and in recent experi- 
ments, does not appear to have any great 
effect on massive fortifications. 


We can conclude, therefore, that neither 
the experiences of World War II nor the 
probable development of future methods 
of attack will materially modify the 
structure. of fortifications that are built 
on presently accepted principles. This 
conclusion is my own. Final judgment 
rests with those who possess the means 
of modifying present doctrine or of creat- 
ing new concepts. 


In spite of the difficulties which con- 
front the development of future methods 
of attack, the attack will certainly grow 
in power and speed. Without exaggerating 
the extent to which all types of weapons 
of destruction may be developed in the 
future, it may safely be said that those 
countries which use permanent fortifica- 
tions must look ahead if they would avoid 
seeing their defensive works outmoded in 
time of war. 


Today, just as 60 years ago when ex- 
plosive charges and time fuzes came into 
use, we must ask these questions: should 
we meet destructive force with stronger 
fortifications, or should we build fewer 
but less-exposed fortifications? The an- 
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swer seems to favor the second point of 
view. 

It may be expected that permanent for- 
tifications will contain only such installa- 
tions as are indispensable. Such weapons 
as long-range artillery will no longer be 
kept in such fortifications. Simplifica- 
tion will reduce the number and the ex- 
posed surface of visible targets. Vast and 
costly installations will be avoided. 

The removal of long-range artillery 
from fortifications is fully justified since 
they may be supported now by aerial 
bombs, very long-range artillery, self- 
propelled projectiles, air forces, and tanks. 
The removal of cannon from emplace- 
ments within fortifications will simplify 
these structures enormously and target 
areas will be reduced. 

The importance of short-range fire also 
may be reduced. This concept, perhaps, 
is not entirely new. In all periods, 


poor countries have reduced the number of 


long-range weapons and concentrated on 
close combat. In the final analysis, close 
combat insures possession of the terrain. 

A system of fortifications without long- 
or short-range artillery may appear to be 
excessively limited in fire power. This 
objective is just, but we believe that the 
resulting simplification of the system and 
the greater strength of the works will 
compensate largely for the decrease in fire 
power. 

In the future, certain weapons which 
can be manipulated at very great dis- 
tances will be developed. These will pro- 
vide the fire power that has heretofore 
been sought within the fortifications. 
This suggestion appears particularly per- 
tinent in the case of the permanent for- 
tifications of the Swiss system. 

Some fortified works, with well-defined 
and unchangeable missions, may retain 
their traditional structure. In other cases, 
particularly a periphery, a bridgehead, 
or a final protective line, the type of in- 
stallation that we propose could hold 


better against attacks of the future. This 
would be especially true in the case of 
Swiss fortifications, whose purpose, out- 
side the redoubt, is to block axes of pene- 
tration. With demolitions and proper de- 
fense of strong obstacles, the type of in- 
stallation we propose will be sufficient. 

In the future, only those fortifications 
which will present small targets and 
serve to break the attack will have any 
right to be considered modern or useful. 

The coupure, a term which is not new 
in connection with permanent fortifica- 
tions, consists of a simple, secure, and 
important barrier. It is an obstacle, a 
natural scarp, or artificial counterscarp, 
and a flanking element. It may be re- 
garded as a link in every defensive 
installation. 

Utilization of the counterslope is still 
more important. The Swiss terrain ex- 
pressly invites use of the counterslope. 
Only flanking and reverse fire are neces- 
sary. Protection against attack is bet- 
ter insured if the units of the fortifica- 
tion system are well incorporated within 
a natural covering body. Ways of access 
should be few and difficult. 

The single or double casemate of stone 
or concrete, the counterscarp wall, a deep 
shelter, and armament adequate to deny 
access to a given sector, are the minimum 
requirements from which the maximum 
advantages may be attained. Anything 
less than this is not a permanent defen- 
sive installation. This radical solution 
may find more adherents today than in the 
past. The continually growing power cf 
the means of destruction favors this 
concept. 

The idea of completely abandoning fixed 
fortifications of concrete and steel dates 
from the introduction of the explosive 
shell. At that time, alert men advanced 
the idea of an improvised fortification 
with a movable armored turret. We cann<t 
accept this concept, however, except as 4 
supplement of considerable importan ¢ 
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to improvised field positions, or as a use- 
ful component of permanent installations. 

The use of mobile armored forces in 
modern warfare is conducive to the build- 
ing of strong but improvised works. Armor 
may be very successfully employed to stop 
gaps between fortified areas and to sup- 
ply the fire power required in a struggle 
around a fortified place. 

Permanent works still constitute the 
protective installation reduced to its most 
simple expression. Armor, together with 
all the other weapons which fight at a 


distance, can serve as the lance of the 
fortification. 


Conclusion 


Systems of permanent fortifications in 
their present form still retain their 
strength and utility. Even future develop- 
ments in the means of attack will not 
alter their value. The atomic bomb pro- 
duced no startling effects except on mo- 
bile objects and _ elevated structures. 
Elevated fortifications have long since be- 
come obsolete. 





The Battle of Britain—German Viewpoint 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article 
in “The Aeroplane” (Great Britain) 1 October 1948. 


IN order to obtain a complete picture 
of the state of the Luftwaffe at the be- 
ginning of the Battle of Britain, it is 
necessary to look back to 1937 when the 
first elements of Germany’s Air Force 
were given operational experience in 
Spain. The Kondor Legion, which was as- 
sisting Franco against the Republicans, 
was composed at that time of about 120 
aircraft and was in effect a self-contained 
Air Force. It had fighters, bombers, 
ground-attack and reconnaissance aircraft, 
and flak and communication units. Later, 
the organization became more complex. 
By 1939, most instructors at Luftwaffe 
training schools in Germany had had op- 
erational experience. 

Such older aircraft as the Heinkel 51 
an1 59, the Henschel 123, and the Junkers 
52 and 86 were later supplemented by the 
never breed of cantilever monoplanes. 
These included the Heinkel 111, the Dor- 
ni 17, the Junkers 87, and the Me 109. 
Th» latter aircraft were, of course, infi- 
ni‘zly superior to the motley collection of 
Re ubliecan aircraft, and the organization 
an. efficiency of the Kondor Legion also led 
to he virtual control of the allied Spanish 


and Italian units. The German General 
Staff in Spain thus gained valuable ex- 
perience in operational policy. 

Used at first for bomber escort duties, 
the Heinkel 51 was soon found to be too 
slow for air combat, and was relegated to 
ground attack. It carried 10-kg bombs be- 
low the wings. The Messerschmitt 109 A, 
B, and C, single-seat fighters proved quite 
satisfactory in operation, although it was 
not until the later stages of the Civil 
War that radio-telephone control between 
ground and air units came into service. 
One of the most immediate lessons was 
that the original armament of two 7.9- 
mm machine guns of the Me 109 was in- 
adequate. This was later rectified, first 
by the installation of a 20-mm motor- 
cannon, and then by two wing-mounted 
cannon or machine guns. 

Tactical experience also showed that the 
conventional tight “V” formations of 
fighter units was impracticable with 
high-speed aircraft. Loose formations 
were soon adopted. The organization of 
fighter units was then established as 
four Staffeln, each of 12 aircraft, com- 
prising a Gruppe. Operational forma- 
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tions were then based on a Schwarm (four 
aircraft), comprised of two Rotten of 
two aircraft each. These principles were 
adapted with typical Teutonic thorough- 
ness, and when used by well-trained and 
disciplined pilots they were quite success- 
ful. 

Because the Heinkel III and Dornier 17 
were successful in bombing operations and 
also were faster than most Republican 
fighters, the Germans believed that heavy 
armament and armor could be sacrificed. 
It was this mistake, perhaps more than any 
other, that cost Germany the Battle of 
Britain. The operational personnel had 
become aware of this fallacy by bitter 
experience when attempting unescorted 
bombing operations. But, as happens so 
often, the Staff was blissfully unaware of 
reality. 


Supplementing the Henschel 123, the 
Junker 87 first went into service in Spain 
in 1937. As a strategic weapon, it achieved 
a fair amount of success against limited 


opposition. Under similar conditions, al- 
though operating tactically, the notorious 
Stuka became a household word as a result 
of the battles of Poland and France. 


There, then, is the setting for the first 
air battle of real consequence. From 1937 
until the summer of 1940, the Luftwaffe 
had been lulled into a false security by a 
string of successes with a weapon which 
had not encountered any formidable oppo- 
sition. Working on the precepts evolved 
from the experience of the Kondor Legion, 
the Luftwaffe had comfortable clashes with 
the French in their tight formations. To 
a lesser extent, they had the same experi- 
ence with the British during the winter of 
1939. Dunkirk led to some fierce air fight- 
ing and heavy losses to German bombers. 
But Dunkirk was a sideline for the Luft- 
waffe, which was largely engaged else- 
where. 

Into Battle 


During the lull before the storm, almost 
all of the fighter, and two main bomber 
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forces of the Luftwaffe were deployed in 
the north of France. There were about 
1,000 fighters and roughly half that number 
of bombers. Their task was to gain the 
air superiority necessary for the invasion 
of England and to eliminate British sea 
power by the destruction of ports and ship- 
ping. Previous accounts of the Battle of 
Britain have accentuated the part of the 
bombers from the very beginning. It is 
fairly evident, however, that the Luftwaffe 
realized the strength of Fighter Command. 
Therefore, in order to conserve its bomber 
strength, the first formations of aircraft 
to appear over Britain on 10 July were 
German fighters. Flying up to about 25,000 
feet, these formations were intended to 
draw British fighters into combat under 
adverse conditions. At first the plan met 
with some success. The German Air Staff 
were quick to notice how soon the RAF 
changed from tight formations to a more 
tactically manageable deployment. 

Fighter Command, however, soon re- 
fused to be baited. On 8 August, small 
forces of German bombers, usually com- 
prising individual Gruppen with large 
fighter escorts, began decoy raids on ship- 
ping and coastal targets. The first large 
air battles ensued. Because of skillful 
ground control, the Hurricanes and Spit- 
fires were often able to evade the high- 
flying escort and inflict heavy losses on the 
German bombers. In theory, the German 
bombers were to have made their way 
quietly home with a nominal escort, having 
lured the RAF to battle. 

To a certain extent, the British tactics 
was countered by the Germans with the 
use of close-escort fighters. Goering nul- 
lified the effect of his own tactics, however, 
by prohibiting these fighters from leaving 
the bomber formations to give combat. The 
“early warning screen” around Britain 
also allowed Fighter Command to obtain 
the maximum endurance from its aircra‘t. 
British planes were able to pursue the 
German formations back across the Chan- 
nel. A proportion of the Luftwaffe fighter 
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strength thus had to be diverted to meeting 
returning bombers. 

In addition to active defense, radio coun- 
termeasures against the German “X” and 
“Y” beams and the Knickebein system, 
which were used for navigation, caused a 
certain amount of confusion. RAF fight- 
ers were also led to the German formations 
by the beams. 

The unsuccessful attempt to destroy 
Fighter Command in the air wasted much 
of the Luftwaffe’s strength. The German 
attack was then changed to fighter air 
fields and production centers on 24 August. 
During this third phase, German bomber 
formations were composed of about 80 air- 
craft, with about three times that number 
of escort fighters. 


The German centralized command had 
never laid down a clear over-all plan 
for the operation. Now, as the attacks 
were further frustrated, the situation 
steadily deteriorated. For instance, com- 
plete bomber formations were often left 
without escort. This is where the Hurvri- 
‘cane really came into its own. Its effec- 
tiveness against the Me 109 E was limited 
by a maximum speed of only slightly more 
than 300 mph, but the shattering fire power 
of its eight 0.303-in. machine guns liter- 
ally tore the unarmored bombers to shreds. 


It was apparent to the Luftwaffe during 
this third phase that its attacks on RAF 
air fields were effective though costly. 
Goering chose to assume that he had com- 
plete air superiority and that the time was 
ripe for the great attack on London and 
other strategic targets. The fact was 
that British fighter resistance was actually 
increasing. 

On 7 September, the daylight bombing 
offensive was launched. Massed forma- 
tions of bombers were used, with close es- 
cori and high fighter cover. The difficul- 
ties of making a successful rendezvous over 
the French coast were accentuated by poor 
ground control. Precise coordination be- 
canie almost impossible. Because of the 


limited endurance of the German escort 
fighters, the formations could not afford to 
make diversionary approaches to the Eng- 
lish coast. Their interception by British 
fighters was therefore that much simpli- 
fied. The German escort fighters were still 
required to stick very closely to the huge 
bomber formations by Goering’s orders, 
and this destroyed the initiative of action 
so essential to fighter combat. Above 
20,000 feet, the straggling German bombers 
were so slow and cumbersome that the 
fighters found it most difficult to maintain 
position. Thus the whole unwieldy mass 
of German aircraft, often 10 miles long, 
had to await the pleasure of the Hurri- 
canes and Spitfires, with disastrous re- 
sults. 


Occasionally, through sheer weight of 
numbers, the attacking aircraft broke 
through and created a fair amount of dam- 
age. The ethics of their bombing came 
under great criticism at the time, but we 
ourselves attacked precisely similar objec- 
tives later in the war. 

German losses during this period, from 
7 to 30 September, reached a peak of 435 
aircraft. From the point of view of a pro- 
longed attack, this was absolutely prohibi- 
tive. These losses were increasingly due to 
the weather, which disrupted the organiza- 
tion of formations in the air, and to the 
generally reduced effectiveness of the strik- 
ing force. Operational fatigue was rife 
among the remaining crews. The latter 
had been flying since the end of July, often 
on more than one operation per day with- 
out adequate rest. It had been found 
absolutely necessary to allow 1 day’s rest 
in 5 to operational crews. As there seemed 
no hope of overwhelming Fighter Com- 
mand, daylight bombing was called off. 
Hence, by 30 September, the Battle of 
Britain had been won. 

Many Me 109s had been lost through 
being forced down in the Channel by lack 
of fuel. Eventually, this plane and the 
Me 110 were fitted with external racks to 
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carry long-range fuel tanks. The last at- 
tacks of the Luftwaffe began in October 
1940, when these aircraft were modified in 
large numbers as fighter-bombers. Bombs 
or tanks could be carried on the same rack 
and were indistinguishable from a distance. 
Large formations of fighters were mixed 
in more or less equal numbers with fighter- 
bombers. Although losses were reduced, 
the bombing was absolutely pointless from 
the military point of view. The official 
targets were London and the southern air 
fields, but there was no pretence at aim- 


ing the bombs. At the end of October, 
the fighter-bombers gave place to heavy 
bombers, which began operating inten- 
sively at night. During that month, JU 
87s continued their attack against ship- 
ping, with strong escort. But the heart 
had gone out of the Luftwaffe’s attack. 
The Luftwaffe, however, was far from 
being a broken force. While German fig- 
ures later admitted a monthly loss averag- 
ing more than 400 aircraft during the 4 
months’ battle, aircraft production was 
about 800 a month and continued to rise. 





Warfare in the Sicilian Hills 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an official Canadian booklet “From 
Pachino to Ortona—The Canadian Campaign in Sicily and Italy, 1943.” * 


Five days after the landings on 10 July 
1943, the shape of the Sicilian campaign 
was beginning to emerge. The Eighth 
Army’s right wing was not making the 
rapid northward progress which had been 
hoped for. The Germans south of Catania 
“desperately contested every inch of 
ground,” and it was clear that further 
delay was to be expected here. Since the 
enemy’s left seemed, for the moment, to 
be securely anchored, it was very desir- 
able to turn and lever loose his right, which 
rested in the hills about Enna, a town on 
which centered the whole road system of 
central Sicily. 


Canadians Meet the Germans 


In these circumstances, the Canadians 
on the Eighth Army’s left suddenly became 
a very important element in the situation. 
They were ordered to resume their advance 
in the northwesterly direction on the night 
of 14-15 July 1943. The next morning 
they passed through Vizzini. A few miles 
beyond it the Hastings and Prince 
Edward Regiment, leading the advance of 


*Printed by the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, 
price 50 cents. 


the 1st Brigade on Highway No. 124, which 
runs along the rocky spine of Sicily’s 
southeastern peninsula, saw before them, 


perched on a very high hill, the town of- 


Grammichele. This was to be the scene 
of the Division’s first fight with German 
troops. 

As the reconnaissance group of the 
Three Rivers Regiment, leading the col- 
umn, approached the town, there was no 
sign of the enemy. He was there, never- 
theless: detachments of artillery and tanks 
of the Hermann Goering Division were 
biding their time. When the group reached 
the outskirts, there was a sudden spatter 
of fire from guns ranging from 20-mm up 
to 88-mm. A Canadian tank and three 
carriers were knocked out and _ several 
vehicles destroyed. 


The Canadians deployed and pushed for- 
ward. Our tanks came into action against 
the enemy’s, three of which were destroyed 
and left behind in the town. As soon 4s 
the leading company of the Hastings suc- 
ceeded in entering Grammichele, the enemy 
began to evacuate. By noon, the place was 
clear and the Germans were retiring north- 
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wards, harassed by our artillery. The 
little fight had cost the Dominion troops 
only three men killed. 

From this time forward, the Canadi- 
ans were engaged in increasingly arduous 
fighting against the Germans. The latter 
waged a series of most stubborn and skill- 
ful delaying actions, a type of operation 
for which the rugged terrain of Sicily 
was singularly favorable. Fought as it 
was in the blistering heat of a Mediter- 


German engineers made the most of the 
ample opportunities presented to them by 
these conditions. 

Early on 16 July, the 48th Highlanders 
entered Caltagirone unopposed. The Divi- 
sion had been ordered to thrust on 
vigorously in the direction of Enna. The 
lead now fell to the Edmonton Regiment, 
which pushed on to within 3 miles of 
Piazza Armerina and then ran into well- 
organized and well-concealed enemy posi- 
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ranean summer, the campaign which the 
Canadians conducted during the next 3 
wecks was hard and exhausting. To the 
difficulties of ground and climate and the 
determination of the enemy in action, were 
added the boundless industry and ingenuity 
which he displayed in laying mines 
an effecting demolitions. Because of the 
mc intainous nature of the country, ad- 
vance was largely limited to the roads, 
Which were narrow and tortuous. The 


tions on the high hills south of that town. 
From these hills, artillery, machine-gun, 
and mortar fire came down. 

The Edmontons deployed on either side 
of the road and went for the hills on 
which the enemy appeared to have concen- 
trated his strength. Supported by a Brit- 
ish medium artillery regiment and self- 
propelled guns of the 142d Field Regiment, 
they fought their way on to the heights. 
As evening fell the enemy withdrew. The 
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Edmontons suffered 27 casualties, includ- 
ing 6 men killed. Piazza Armerina was 
in our hands by the early morning of the 
17th. 


Off to the left, the American troops were 
driving on abreast of the Canadians, and 
it seemed a matter of doubt which would 
reach Enna first. The Canadians, how- 
ever, were encountering steadily increasing 
opposition as they fought their way north- 
westward towards that important point. 
The next obstacle was a position southwest 
of Valguarnera, where Panzer Grenadiers 
of the 15th Division had taken post in 
strength on the hills about the junction 
where the road to that place met the main 
highway (No. 117) leading to Enna. The 
38d Canadian Infantry Brigade was now 
heading the advance, and on the afternoon 
of 17 July it ran into these enemy posi- 
tions, which were by far the most formi- 
dable that the Division had yet tackled. 


General G. G. Simonds, ist Division 
Commander, decided to put in a two-bri- 
gade attack that night, the 3d Brigade 
advancing along the main road while the 
1st struck across the country to the right. 
The Royal 22e Régiment led the 3d forward 
in the moonlight, but the enemy on the hills 
brought down heavy fire and little prog- 
ress was made. It was decided to renew 
the attack in the morning with flank move- 
ment on either side of the road supported 
by a powerful artillery concentration. 
That day, the battalions of the 3d Brigade 
saw hard fighting, both the Royal 22e 
Régiment and the Carleton and York 
Regiment being heavily engaged. By late 
afternoon the Germans had been pushed 
back from the hotly-contested road junc- 
tion. In the meantime, the 1st Brigade 
had carried out its cross-country march 
under difficult conditions. The only routes 
available were goat paths along the moun- 
tain-sides. Before dawn on 18 July, how- 
ever, the Hastings and Prince Edward had 
ascended the hills about Valguarnera and 
during the day were heavily engaged with 
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the defenders of the town. They were un- 
able to take the town, but they killed large 
numbers of Germans. The Royal Canadian 
Regiment also came into action and got 
within half a mile of the place after heavy 
fighting, in which they lost their second- 
in-command. The enemy had given a good 
account of himself but he realized that 
he was nearing the end of his rope. 
During the day, some of his transport was 
observed to be withdrawing. That night, 
the 48th Highlanders occupied Valguar- 
nera without opposition. Thus ended the 
heaviest day’s fighting the Canadians had 
yet seen. It had been confused and costly. 
The Division’s medical units reported 
more than 100 casualties for the day, but 
the attack had pushed the enemy back one 
stage further. 

It had now been decided that the Cana- 
dians, instead of advancing up the main 
road towards Enna, should by-pass that 
place. Enna would be left to the Ameri- 
cans, and the Canadians would take the 
more easterly road running from Valguar- 
nera northwards to Leonforte. The move 
began on the evening of 18 July. It was 
hindered by blown bridges and other dem- 
olitions. In a short time, the Seaforth 
Highlanders who were leading, ran into 
another of the enemy’s hill positions com- 
manding the road. The Seaforth and the 
Patricias proceeded to attack it and the 
divisional artillery supported them in 
strength. By the evening of 19 July, the 
enemy had been forced out. 


The division commander now decided 
to continue the advance on a two-brigade 
front, with the 2d Brigade moving up on 
the left against Leonforte, and the Ist 
Brigade branching off to the right to take 
Assoro. These were no easy tasks. Both 
towns stood on very high ground, and the 
attackers had to approach them across the 
valley of the Dittaino River. The Germans, 
with their observation posts dominantly 
sited on the ridge between the two towns, 
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were able to keep the river under con- 
tinual accurate fire. 


The new advance began about midnight 
on the night of 19-20 July. The following 
morning the Edmonton Regiment managed 
to establish a bridgehead across the dry 
bed of the Dittaino. On the right, the 1st 
Brigade likewise got across it in the face 
of fire from the enemy’s lofty positions 
beyond it. 


In the meantime, the division’s recon- 
naissance squadron (a sub-unit of the 
4th Princess Louise Dragoon Guards), had 
pushed out a patrol towards Enna. About 
5 miles from the town, they ran into a 
road crater which made the further use of 
transport impossible and a party of NCOs 
and men proceeded on foot. At the out- 
skirts of Enna, they saw two truckloads 
of troops just entering the town. These 
turned out to be Americans arriving from 
the west. The patrol picked up a ride into 
town on a Yank jeep and so arrived deep 
in the heart of Enna with the American 
vanguard. 

This interlude was followed immediately 
by an episode of a very different sort: 
the storming of the commanding ridge on 
which the towns of Leonforte and Assoro 


stood, blocking the Division’s further 
advance. 


Night Battle of Leonforte 


The attack of Leonforte, at the western 
erd of the ridge, was the task of the 2d 
Cinadian -Infantry Brigade, commanded 
b; Brigadier (later Major General) C. 
V kes. It was launched in the first in- 
st nce by the Seaforth Highlanders, who 
pi shed up to within striking distance of 
it on the morning of 21 July. The -last 
me or so, however, presented problems. 
B ween the attackers and the hill on 
w ich Leonforte stood was a deep ravine. 
T » bridge across it had been demolished, 
a: | the approaches were swept by enemy 
fi. The first intention was that the 


Seaforth should attack that afternoon, 
but these plans were disrupted when part 
of the preliminary artillery bombardment 
fell upon the battalion’s headquarters. 
This caused a number of casualties and 
necessitated a change of plan. The attack 
was postponed and the Edmontons were 
ordered to take over from the Seaforth. 


At 2100, the assault was launched. It 
was preceded by a very heavy concentra- 
tion fired by the division artillery and by 
mortar and machine-gun fire provided by 
the Saskatoon Light Infantry. The plan 
was for two companies of the Edmontons 
to cross the ravine and force their way 
into the town. Meanwhile, the 3d Field 
Company, Royal Canadian Engineers, 
was to bridge the ravine to facilitate the 
advance of supporting arms. 

The bombardment temporarily sent the 
defenders to cover. As a result, the 
Edmonton assault companies were able to 
clamber down into the ravine, climb the 
steep cliff on the other side, and get into 
the town with little difficulty. The balance 
of the battalion followed. Soon, however, 
the enemy recovered himself and threw 
in a powerful counterattack, supported by 
tanks and by machine-gun fire from the 
rooftops. A fierce battle now began, and 
there were desperate encounters in the 
darkened streets. Radio communication 
failed, and the hard-pressed battalion 
was unable to call for antitank guns to 
deal with the enemy armor. Moreover, the 
unit itself became split up and the various 
parts lost contact with each other. A 
battalion commander and his headquarters, 
with platoons from two companies, cleared 
a group of buildings in the center of the 
town, killed many of the enemy, and took 
up a defensive position. 


While this wild night battle went on 
in the town, the Engineers had been work- 
ing steadily, under constant fire, at their 
task of bridging. Their company com- 
mander, with a few men of the Edmon- 
ton Regiment, advanced beyond the bridge 
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to the entrance of the town. There they 
ran into two enemy tanks, a machine-gun 
post, and a force of infantry. By showing 
a bold front and firing their small arms 
they stood off this formidable group. 
Subsequently the divisional antitank regi- 
ment brought up one gun and drove off 
the enemy tanks. 

Before morning, the bridge was finished. 
There was still no communication with the 
Edmontons, but an officer of the recon- 
naissance squadron had gone into the 
town and returned with useful informa- 
tion about the situation there. Brigadier 
Vokes, who had come forward, decided on 
a bold stroke. Although it was now broad 
daylight and the enemy’s fire was still 
sweeping the bridge, he resolved to throw 
a “flying column” across to help the Ed- 
montons and complete the clearing of the 
town. The column was composed of. four 
tanks, a troop of antitank guns and a 
company of the Patricias. It made its dash 
about 0900. The tanks led, followed by the 
antitank troop with infantrymen clinging 
to the tractors and the guns. At breakneck 
speed, the column raced down the road, 
sped across the bridge, and tore up the 
long switchback hill into Leonforte. 
Machine-gun fire raked the column, but 
such was the speed of the rush that this 
caused only one casualty. A moment later, 
the enemy posts near the entrance to the 
town, stunned and overwhelmed by the 
suddenness and power of the attack, had 
surrendered. 


The infantry now fell to work, battling 
from house to house. In the center of the 
place, they made contact with the lost 
band of Edmontons. The other companies 
of the Patricias moved in to help. There 
was considerable fighting before the job 
was done and at least three German tanks 
were knocked out in the streets. By the 
afternoon, Leonforte itself was clear but 
the enemy still held two high features 
commanding the town from east to west. 
Two companies of the Patricias attacked 
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these positions and before evening both 
had been taken. 


The battle of Leonforte had been won, 
but at considerable cost. The Patricias 
alone suffered 64 casualties. The leftward 
portion of the ridge obstructing the divi- 
sion’s advance had thus been cleared. 
Simultaneously, deeds no less distinguished 
had been done on the right. 


The Escalade of Assoro 


On 20 July, the 1st Canadian Infantry 
Brigade had gained a foothold across the 
Dittaino within striking distance of the 
town of Assoro. The Hastings and Prince 
Edward Regiment were ordered to pre- 
pare to attack the place that night. Accord- 
ingly, the commanding officer of the assault 
battalion went forward with his intelli- 
gence officer to reconnoiter the ground. 
Our advanced positions were under con- 
stant harassing fire. As the two officers 
surveyed the hills from a weapon pit, an 
enemy shell struck a tree branch above 
them and exploded, killing the CO and 
mortally wounding his companion. 

The new commander of the battalion 
now went forward with his company com- 
manders to complete the reconnaissance. 
The light was failing, but on the horizon 
to the north they could discern the mass of 
the escarpment running from Leonforte 
through Assoro and on to Agira. Immedi- 
ately before them, dwarfing all else, was 
the silhouette of the Assoro, a peak ris- 
ing about 3,000 feet above sea level. The 
direct approach was by a road to the left. 
It was clear that the Germans would have 
this well registered and to attack along 
it would be suicidal. A conceivable alterna- 
tive was a march to the right across 
country and an attack up the very stecp 
eastern slope of the mountain. The com- 
manding officer, relying upon the chance 
that the Germans would have considered 
such attack a physical impossibility aid 
make no provision against it, resolved up:n 
this daring course. At 2130, the column 
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moved off, headed by a specially-formed 
“assault company” composed of 20 of the 
most active men from each of the rifle 
companies. They were armed with rifles 
and a few Bren guns, and carried noth- 
ing except ammunition. 

All night, the Hastings marched silently 
through bright moonlight over most diffi- 
cult terrain. Three-quarters of an‘ hour 
before daybreak they found themselves, 
as yet undiscovered by the enemy, at the 
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selves up. At one time, it seemed that they 
were actually too exhausted to continue. 
To be caught by dawn on the mountain- 
side, however, would have meant utter 
disaster, and the desperate climb went on. 
As daylight broadened, they found them- 
selves at last on the summit of the hill 
beside the old square castle of Roger the 
Norman, overlooking the town which lay 
on a slightly lower level. The few German 
soldiers manning an observation post 


Leonforte, Sicily (above), was one of the formidable hill towns which the 2d Canadian 
Infantry Brigade stormed in July 1943.—Canadian Army photo. 


of Assoro mountain, which still 

» ered 1,000 feet above them. The men 
'e already desperately tired, but the 
i dest test was ahead. The battalion 
tiled the northeastern slope of the 
intain, where it was steepest. The com- 
ider’s bold conjecture was justified: 
enemy had made no dispositions for 
nse here, assuming that the precipice 
lf was defense enough. From terrace 

> terrace, the tired soldiers hauled them- 


were killed or captured. The battalion, 
seeing a convoy of enemy vehicles com- 
ing up the road, opened. fire and knocked 
out at least eight of them in short order. 

The enemy, recovering from his surprise, 
now began to make things hot; for the 
troops on the hilltop. A German battery, 
which had been firing on Leonforte, swung 
its guns around and withiri a few minutes 
was dropping shells accurately in the 
battalion area. The battalion radioed for 
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artillery support and the German battery 
was shortly silenced by our field guns. 
Canadian patrols penetrated. into the town, 
but the enemy managed to retain his hold 
on most of it and there was constant snip- 
ing from the houses. 

By evening, the position of the Hastings 
and Prince Edward was extremely difficult. 
Thanks largely to timely help from the 
divisional artillery, they had beaten off a 
dangerous counterattack at nightfall. But 
they had no food and were running very 
short of ammunition, and unless these 
could be replenished it would be necessary 
for the unit to give up the commanding 
position it had won. An officer and a war- 
rant officer volunteered to make their way 
back to brigade headquarters to explain 
the situation. After a perilous trip, they 
reached their destination. The Royal Cana- 
dian Regiment offered to provide a carry- 
ing party to take up rations and ammuni- 
tion. It consisted of about 100 volunteers, 
who left all their own equipment behind 
and carried a full day’s rations and 
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ammunition for the Hastings in packs 
and bandoleers. They were escorted by an- 
other company of the RCR and guided by 
the two messengers from the Hastings. 
The party started across country at mid- 
night, reached Assoro without detection 
by the enemy, and got back to their own 
unit in the early morning. The men on the 
mountain ate their first meal in 36 hours. 

On the evening of 21 July, the Com- 
mander of the 1st Brigade had ordered the 
48th Highlanders forward to assist the 
Hastings. That night, the 48th attacked 
the heights southwest and southeast of 
Assoro, supported by a squadron of tanks 
from the Three Rivers Regiment. This 
operation proved that Sherman tanks had 
unexpected possibilities for mountain war- 
fare. On the 22d, the Highlanders made 
contact with the Hastings, and the latter 
unit’s position thereafter was much easier. 
The enemy withdrew from the town of 
Assoro about midday, and one of the 
dramatic episodes of the campaign came 
to an end. 





The Ecole d’Etat Major—French Staff School 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Pierre Favereau in “Le Monde Militaire’ (France) 26 November 1948. 


It is obvious that a military commander 
placed in command of any large unit such 
as a division, army corps, or army needs 
aides to prepare his orders, to transmit 
them, and to see that they are carried out. 


The complex task of setting in opera- 
tion a diverse combination of arms makes 
this necessary. A division staff consisted 
of 6 officers in 1914, 14 in 1939, and 16 in 
1945. This increase is even more evident 
when we take into account all the per- 
sonnel which are attached to the head- 
quarters of a division: 150 in 1914, 271 in 
1939, and 362 in 1945. 

Since it is beyond the capabilities of 


a single individual to command a large 
unit, it is necessary to set up a crew of 
men about the chief who will help him. 
The training of these interchangeable 
crew members—of staff officers—has al- 
ways been a matter of concern in all ar- 
mies. One of the first measures taken by 
Hitler in reestablishing German military 
power was the reopening of the war 
academy. During hostilities, the period of 
study was even increased at this academy 
in order to obtain more competent siaff 
officers. 


After 1940, the Ecole de Guerre in 
France was closed. But since the train ig 
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of staff officers was a matter of vital 
necessity, camouflaged courses were opened 
at Clermont-Ferrand and at Avignon, and 
at Rabat and Algiers after the landing in 
North Africa. The Ecole de Guerre took 
over these courses, which were clandes- 
tine at first and then official after 1942. 
The school assumed its present name and 
program in 1945. The school trains officers 
for duty on the staffs of groupments, 
divisions, or military regions in time of 
peace. 

In 1939, all staff officers came from the 
Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. The “army 
technique” course was its continuation. 
Finally, those officers who were destined 
for high posts took the courses at the 
Centre des Hautes Etudes Militaires 
(CHEM—Center of Advanced Military 
Studies). 


The “army technique” course and the 
CHEM, which has been called “the 
marshal’s school,” no longer exist. The re- 
constituted Ecole de Guerre receives ma- 
jors and lieutenant colonels who study staff 
technique of the army corps and armies 
and inter-army problems, and provides its 
students with a thorough general educa- 
tion. It prepares them for higher. com- 
mand posts. 


To complete the list of the large schools 
0: higher instruction, we must also men- 
tion the College de Défense Nationale et 
d'conomie de Guerre (College of Na- 
ti nal Defense and War Economy) directed 
b: General Mast. This school succeeded the 
‘llege des Hautes Etudes de Défense 

itionale (College of Higher Studies of 
‘ xtional Defense) which had been created 
Admiral Castex a short time before the 
ir. Students in this college study the 
| oblems of national defense, which are 
© ten more of a civil than of a military 
n ture. The problems include war economy, 
p ‘chological defense, civil protection, 
arvned forces, and_ scientific research, 
Si..ce the armed forces are now considered 
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only one of the elements of national 
defense. 


Organization of Courses 


The Ecole d’Etat Major recently began 
instruction for its tenth class. The school 
is housed in one wing of the Ecole 
Militaire. The buildings were in a bad 
state of repair aftér several years of 
disuse. Everything had to be remodeled. 
The new students occupy an entirely new 
amphitheater, and pleasant class rooms 
are lighted with fluorescent lights. Offices 
are freshly painted. When one stops to 
consider recent appropriations, the results 
seem almost miraculous. 

Most of the students are not admitted 
unless previously interviewed by the com- 
mandant of the school. The prospective 
student must be more than 28 years of age 
and less than 33, and must pass tests in 
history, geography, languages, topography, 
and general culture. After this first bar- 
rage, the accepted candidates pursue 
courses in the different services and arms 


’ for a period of 38 months. An oral examina- 


tion determines whether the candidates are 
benefiting from the courses and a few 
are eliminated. Finally, only 70 or 80 
officers remain in the ranks. These are 
joined by a few foreign officers. The 
courses last for one scholastic year, from 
November to July. 

The schedule of activities. of the school 
is divided into four parts: 

1. Military and general culture. 

2. Physical education and sports. 

3. Tactics—the combination of arms in 
combat. 

4. Staff technique. 

It is possible to organize the depart- 
ments of a staff along the lines employed 
in industry. Through the efforts of the 
Ecole Nationale d’Organization Scienti- 
fique de Travail (the National School of 
Scientific Labor Organization) the stu- 
dents visit private and government estab- 
lishments. 
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Modern warfare is a war of matériel 
and the industrial potentiality of a nation 
is one of the essential elements of its 
national defense. Seeing stores of ma- 
terials and shops, such as those at Bourges, 
or large steel mills, the future staff course 
graduates obtain an accurate picture of 
industry. 

The use of combined arms often raises 
such difficult problems that special schools 
have had to be created for their solution. 
The students, therefore, take courses at 
the Mergvurg Centre d’Appuiaerien (Air 
Support School) and at the Arzew Centre 
des Operations Amphibies (Amphibian 
Operations School). 


Staff Technique 


To get the maximum results from a 
large unit, it is not enough to know its 
composition. The unit must be made to 
live, ‘it must be moved, it must be led into 
battle. Handling thousands of men is a 
complex task; a division of motorized in- 
fantry occupies 260 kilometers of road 
while on the move. It requires 8% hours 
for its vehicles to pass a given point. One 
can understand, therefore, that move- 
ments, halts and refueling, must be con- 
ducted in accordance with precise rules 
which have been perfected by experience 
or established by long study. The move- 
ment of a division by rail requires 54 
trains, and the staff officer is obliged to 
make provision for everything, such as the 
composition of the trains, their loading, 
and schedules. 


Staff technique is acquired from books, 
by listening to lectures, and especially by 
practical exercises. One of the instructors 
develops a tactical problem in detail. All 
the instructors study, discuss, and criti- 
cize the proposed solutions. Thus, a brief 
is composed for every exercise, consisting 
of some 50 pages of text dealing with the 
general situation of friendly and enemy 
forces, orders of the different authorities, 
information bulletins, geographic or-tech- 
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nical notices, a dozen maps and sketches, 
and other related items. 

The discussion and study of a problem 
represents nearly 3 weeks of work. There 
are always incidents during the presenta- 


tion of a problem that come up unex- 


pectedly. The classrooms are provided with 
loudspeakers which permit the creation 
of battle atmosphere. Even the clocks 
participate in the exercises; by means of 
a special mechanism, they indicate the 
conventional hours and the zero hours. 
The commandant of the school insists on 
maintaining a judicious balance between 
intellectual and physical activities. Hence, 
the required sports activity is made as 
attractive as possible through the choice of 
elective sports. 

The results obtained during the instruc- 
tion are checked during staff trips which 
complete the course of study. Staffs, as 
they would exist in the field, are set up 
with a full complement of officers, men, 
and matériel. They function realistically. 
Umpires guide the different phases of the 
battle and control them in accordance with 
the decisions taken by the opposing sides. 

Every year a few reserve officers take 
part in this staff trip. This constitutes the 
crowning event of reserve training, for 
the Ecole d’Etat Major is also the final 
training center for the reserve officers of 
the staff service. At the present time, it is 
the only official center engaged in the 
training of the officers of the reserve. 

The school makes use of all modern 
means of instruction. There are many class 
sessions conducted by using motion pic- 
tures. Certain films made by the army 
film service (for example, the deployment 
of an artillery group or a tank battle 
in cooperation with infantry) are more 
instructive than the best lectures. App:0- 
priations are also expected to permit tv0- 
sided exercises with umpires, with ai:le- 
quate means of communication. Practi-al 
exercises will thereby be given m.re 
prominence. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR, 1939-1945. 
A Strategical and Tactical History. By 
Major General J. F. C. Fuller. 450 Pages. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. $5.00. 


This volume presents a broad review 
of all theaters in World War II, describ- 
ing the various campaigns and discussing 
their respective strategical and tactical 
lessons. Regarding air power, the author 
says that, once air superiority is assured, 
the primary purpose of aircraft is logisti- 
cal rather than tactical. He believes that 
the correct use of aircraft was demon- 
strated in Burma. The author views war 
as a political instrument and the defeat 
of an enemy as a means to a political 
end. More amphibious operations would 
have been useful in the campaign in 
Europe, General Fuller contends, and he 
disagrees with the policy of attack on a 
broad front. 


ENGINEERS IN THEATER OPERA- 
TIONS. Edited by Lt. Col. George A. 
Meidling, Office of the Chief Engineer, Gen- 
eral Headquarters Army Forces, Pacific. 
“36 Pages. Superintendent of Documents, 
‘vashington, D.C. No price announced. 
The varied scope of activities of the 
{ vps of Engineers, U.S. Army, in the 
ithwest Pacific during World War II 
1. summarized in this book. It is the first 
a projected eight-volume series with the 
‘le of Engineers of the Southwest Pacific, 
‘2-1945. The present volume is well 
1) ustrated and contains 56 colored maps. 
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SCIENCE AT WAR. By J. G. Crowther 
and R. Whiddington. 185 Pages. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, $6.00. 

One of the first detailed accounts of 
the contribution of science to World War 
II, this book is based on the official records 
assembled by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee to the British cabinet. The book 
is divided into four parts, under the titles 
of Radar, Operational Research, the 
Atomic Bomb, and Science and the Sea. 
Approximately one hundred graphs, draw- 
ings, and photographs are used to illus- 
trate the text. 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS. By 
Anthony K. Martienssen. 275 Pages. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York. $4.00. 

This book is primarily the record of 
Admirals Raeder and Doenitz, but it also 
presents a picture of Germany preparing 
for, and then waging, a losing war under 
Hitler. Raeder is represented as a pro- 
found naval strategist, an authority in 
foreign affairs, but an amateur in domestic 
politics. Doenitz, who succeeded Raeder 
in 1948, is pictured as a skillful U-boat 
theorist, an ardent believer in Hitler, a 
shrewd political manipulator, but a bad 
naval administrator and strategist. The 
failure of the German Navy is attributed 
to three factors: it was the smallest of 


the three services; Hitler was funda- 
mentally opposed to a balanced fleet; and 
it lacked a fleet air arm and was inade- 
quately supported by the Air Force. 
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THE CANADIAN ARMY, 1939-1945. An 
Official Historical Summary. By Colonel 
C. P. Stacey. 354 Pages. King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. $2.50. 


This is one of the first, if not the first, 
comprehensive official histories produced 
by a nation engaged in World War II. 
Intended for the general reader and 
written in non-technical language, it is 
admittedly a summary of the Canadian 
Army’s record in the war. The author, 
who is the Official Historian of the 
Canadian Army for World War II, based 
his work on official Canadian and Allied 
records, on interviews with enemy com- 
manders, and on enemy documents. Four 
chapters of thé volume deal with the 
Italian campaign and six with the cam- 
paign in Northwest Europe. There is a 
particularly detailed account of the Dieppe 
Raid in 1942. The volume includes re- 
productions in full color of 12 paintings 
by Canadian Army war artists and 
numerous photographs and maps. The 
main history of the Canadian Army in 
World War II is expected to be completed 
late in 1950 in three volumes. Volume I 
will cover the years from 1939 to 1943 
and the operations inthe Pacific. Volume 
II will deal with Sicily and Italy, and 
Volume III will cover the campaign in 
Northwest Europe. 


WAY OF A FIGHTER. The Memoirs of 
Claire Lee Chennault, Major General, U.S. 
Army (Ret.). Edited by Robert Hotz. 397 
Pages. G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York. 
$4.50. 


Here is told the personal story of the 
commander of the American Volunteer 
Group, the “Flying Tigers,” and his part 
in the fighting in China. The book con- 
tains numerous references and comments 
on public officials and military leaders 
who have been a part of the China scene 
in recent years, particularly during 
World War II. 
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a member of the European Theater gen- 
eral board which evaluated the combat 
lessons of the war. Later he served as 
assistant to the director of Personnel, 
ASF, and was a member of the G-1 Sec- 
tion, AGF. 


Lieutenant Colonel William D. Duncan 
was S-3 of the 743d Tank Battalion in the 
H-hour assault landing on Omaha Beach 
and took command of the unit the same 
day. He commanded the battalion the re- 
mainder of the war, during which it 
supported the ist Infantry Division on 
the beachhead, and the 30th Infantry 
Division from northern France into 
Germany, including the St. Lo break- 
through and the Ardennes offensive. He is 
now assigned to Plans Branch, Logistics 
Division, European Command  Head- 
quarters. 


Colonel N. H. Vissering is now assigned 
to the Military Planning and Intelligence 
Division, Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation. From 1941 to 1944, he coordi- 
nated army sea movement of freight and 
organized the Ocean Traffic Branch, OCT. 
From January 1944 to June 1945, he was 
Land Movements Planner in the G-4 Di- 
vision of SHAEF, and from July 1945 to 
July 1947 was Deputy G-4 for the ETO. 
Until. recently, he was assigned to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. 


Major Leroy E. Wade is a graduate of 
the School of Military Government and 
military government courses of the Provost 
Marshal General’s School, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the University of Chicago. IIe 
served with the Military Government Sec- 
tion of the 25th Infantry Division in 1945, 
and later was Acting Executive of the 
Industrial Division, Economic and Scien- 
tific Section, General Headquarte’s, 
Supreme Command for Allied Powers, in 
Japan. 
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